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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 

Results of the Meat-Inspection Dispute . 
Speaker Cannon’s Reply to His Critics ... 
Ease with Dignity for Educators ...... 
Prosecuting Rebaters and Standard Oil. . 
Responsibility for the Bialystok Massacre 
Victory for the Lock Canal 

San Francisco Insurance Troubles ..... 
The Smoot Question 


LETTERS AND ART: 
The Case of the Modern Novel .......-. 
American Literary Methods Tabulated 
A Revival of Spanish Art. 
The Decay of Tragedy 
Taine the “Alchemist of Modern Thought” . 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 
Medical Aspects of Handwriting. . 
The Shock-Cure 
Fluid Lenses 
The English-Channel Tunnel . 
Australian “ Message-Sticks ” 
What “ Denaturized” AlcoholIs . . 
A New Body for Psychic Research ... 
European Adoption of Our “Arbor Day ” 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 
Catholics and Protestants Trying to Convert 
Each Other 
Christian Science and the Religious Press .... 
Buddhist Missions in Christian Countries . 
Religious Aspect of the Meat Scandal 
Religious Liberty for Children 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


The Peasants’ Fight for the Land in Russia ... 978 
Emperor William’s Telegrams : 
Two European Portraits of President Roosevelt 980 
Who Will Bell the Cat of War in Europe? 

How the French Army Handles a Strike... 

Points of View... . 
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WHEN YOU MAKE YOUR TRAVEL and VACATION PLANS CONSULT the ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
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TRAVEL AND HOTELS 


TRAVEL AND HOTELS 








Ghe 
ADIRONDACKS 


Our Great National Playground 


Lake Placid and intermedi- 


Delaware & 
Hudson R. R. 


COOK’S ROUND THE 
WORLD TOURS 


None so Good at any price. 

The Standard for 66 years. 
Six Tours : Four Westward, Two Eastward. 
Limited numbers ; fares inclusive and most 


moderate. Beautifully illustrated pro- 
gramme; yours for the asking. Tickets 
only sold separately at lowest rates. SIMI- 


LAR TOURS to Europe, Egypt and 





- Ohe 
Vnited States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln & Kingston Sts. 
Boston, Mass. 


Only two blocks from the South Ter- 
minal Station, and easily reached from 
North Station by Elevated Railway. 


First-class Accommodations 
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yh ge Through Pullmanson night 


and day trains. 
Central 

perior café car service. 
nificent scenery. 


Palestine. 


is. From Grand 
Station, N. Y. Su- 
Mag- 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


New York (3 offices), Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco, &c. 


at Reasonable Rates 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 























offices: 7 Cortlandt Street—1354 Broadway. 














The Adirondacks, ” a unique, illustrated folder, mailed on receipt of 2 cents postage. 
A. A. HEARD, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


New York City 









































UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 











BY DAYLIGHT 


9 all : is formed. Applications considered in order 
—S a, a — Tt ‘ < 4% > 
AA O<—S HLUDSON RIVER J cf receipt. “ Sail iate in September. 


ary Dicgst, No. 550. 


Physician who resided eight years in the 
Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World 


Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Party now partly 


Late Summer Tour to Europe $485 
September 15—November 12 
Select private party with lady chap- 
eron. THE EAGER TOURS, 650 
Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


LITER- 














ITALY Under the leadership of artists, 
art critics, and educators. Our 
Italian University is the most unique 
and attractive travel plan ever provided. 


Sail June 30th, S. S. Canopic 


GREEK 
CRUISE ifiistirs. or natural scenery: 


yet the most difficult of access, and the 
least visited. We charter a special steamer. 
Sail from Naples, August 5th. 
Leave New York July 17th, 
Ss. . Oskar 



































The most intensely interest- 
ing country in the world 



































Write for Announcement, Italy and Greece 
Bureaa of University Travel, 19 Trinity Ct,, Boston 























The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent. 


“New York” and “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 
A.M. Sundays excepted. 


Afternoon Boat: 


Steamer ‘* Mary Powell,” 


3:10 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 


FOREIG 


Steamers 


Miss WELDON, who 
has had 
TRAVEL experience 
Europe and the 

Orient, has just returned, 
chaperon a few young ladies abroad this 
summer. Very highest references. 
dress 108 Madison Avenue, New York. 


York Beach, Me.—Ocean House, 
Leading hotel. Maine. 60 miles from Boston. 
Fine bathing and fishing. Special July 
rates. Write for booklet. W. J. Simpson. 

Eight weeks sailing July 5, seven 


EUROPE countries $375. Europe ten weeks 


sailing September 27, twelve countries $500. 
Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


unlimited 
in 
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ST. CHARLES 


On ONEIDA LAKE 





Tue L. B. CHESEBROUGH EsTATE, Owners 


Essentially a Family Hotel June 
Most famous fresh water bathing. 
Boating, Fishing, Golf, to 
Tennis, Dancing 
150 ROOMS October 





Illuminated Booklet on Application 
Address Manager, St. Charles, Sylvan Beach, N. Y. 

































































Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


The U. 8S. Commissioner of Education reports 
statistics for 129 Colleges for women in the United 
States, of which he considers 14 entitled to rank in 
* Division A.” Of these 14 the Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College at Lynchburg, Va., is the only 
one south of the Potomac. Its large and handsome 
buildings stand in a campus of fifty acres environed 
by beautiful mountains. The college is endowed, 
and well equipped for College work in all depart- 
ments. $65,000 expended in new buildings this year, 
including Carnegie Science Hall and new dormi- 






















































































tennis, basket ball, etc.,and a boating reachof four 
miles, with boat house. 

Endowment reduces cost to student to $300 a year 
for full literary courses. For catalogue address 








WM. W. SMITH, A. M., LL.D., President, 
College Park, Lynchburg, Va. 
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School of Music 


Northwestern University 
A University Professional School for the comprehensive 
study of practical and theoretical music, located in Chica- 
go’s most attractive suburb. Certain courses include liter- 
ary studies in College of Liberal Arts or Academy. Public 
School Music and Preparatory Departments. Faculty of 
25 members. Catalogue upon request. 


P. C. Lutkin, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 





THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


spends whole school year abroad, combining travel with study. 
sual courses and rates, Girls sail with Principal Oct. 3rd. 
Mrs. Walter W. Scott, Sec’y, Dover, N. H. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, XN. Y. 
All departments. College preparatory, graduating and 
special courses. For circular, address 

Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 712. 





For 
Girls 





tory. Four separate laboratories; astronomical FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Missouri 
observatory; library; sky-lit art studio: music College and Preparatory courses, Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
rooms, etc. Full scientific courses in physical de- Smith and Vassar. College of Music, FE. R. KROEGER, Dir. Voice, 
velopment with gymnasium, athletic grounds for Violin, Pipe Organ, Elocution, Art, Gym. Buildings overlook Park. 


Year, $275, catalog. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Illustrated pampnict sent free, 
Address Dr. V. W. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable nformation concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind of school. 
AMERICANSCHOOL & COLLEG EAGENCY 
1065 Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois 


ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres. 




















JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
a ching, velete of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. 


mail, $1.07. 








B 
unk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 











TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
taining new translations by AYLMER MAupE. 12mo, 
cloth, 372 pages $1.00, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 

Pubs., New York. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York nN 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
advises parents about schools. m. O, Pratt, Mgr. 


——BACKWARD AND NERVOUS ee | 
‘ 





For circulars and particulars address 
SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL, R. F. 





D., NEWBURGH, N. 








PRIVATE SCHOOLS = That is why the Funk & Wag- 

REQUIRE nalls Standard Dictionary 

Series is so widely used in these 

THE BEST institutions, Let us tell you 

about these superior books and quote our special school 

price on them. We have other educationa! books that you 

will also be pleased to hear about. Write. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York and London. 








(i JUST THE RIGHT WORD” 


“ This book will do —_ to secure pane 
perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expres- 
sion than any other fext-book of higher English 
net produced.”—Pres, Cochran, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated syno- 
nyms. Nearly 4.500 classified antonyms. Cor- 
rect use of prepositions shown by illustrative 
examples. Hints and helps onthe accurate uss 
of words, revealing surprising possibilities of 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. By 
Jas. C. FERNALD, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. 
Department in the Standard Dictionary. 


First Satisfactory Attempt 


“It is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt 
in its field.’’"—The Brooklyn Citizen. 


12mo, 574 pp. Heavy Cloth Binding. 
Price, $1.50 Net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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CRANBERRY LAKE 
REGION OF THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 














a section full of large fish is 
described in New York Cen- 
tral Lines Four-Track Series 
No. 32, which contains a 
beautiful map of this region 
printed in four colors. Copy 
will be sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, Man- 
ager, General Advertising 
Department, Room 176-F, 
Grand Central Station, New 


York. 
THE 





TAKE YOU TO THIS REGION 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New York CHICAGO 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BALZAC 


A .Critical Study 
By HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 


Translated, with an Appreciation of Taine, 
by Lorenzo O’RourKE 








No writer was better qualified to pass 
judgment upon the great French realist’s 
genius than Taine, his no less gifted con- 
temporary. In this biography he critically 
analyzes Balzac -the man—and Balzac 
the writer. Unlike the usual biography this 
study of Balzac by Taine is intensely inter- 
esting because of the author’s graphic style 
and the human element which predominates. 
The translation is especially to be com- 
mended, and those who have vead advance 
proofs of the book have been unanimous in 
praising Mr. O’Rourke’s scholarly and 
beautiful “ Appreciation.” 


12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece. $1.00 net; by mail $1.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York and London 








The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work. 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLquit. 





Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. 


The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
and valuable. 

The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
and well-written record of a popular movement, 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 





12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net; by Mail, $1.67 

















fe Saver What to do till the doctor comes. 
ALi Deft hands and ready wits. 
‘*EMERGENCY NoTEs”’ posts ev- 
erybody. A book for every 


a k | 
Quic ‘ household. Price 50 cents, 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 


A char W ming and helpful book for 

irls by HO Frances E, WILLARD. ‘“‘It 
breathes the best TO thoughts and the 
noblest emotions of its gifted author.” 


Handsomely bound in cloth, W Price, $1 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW IN YORK. 
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Edition of Ralzac’s 


A Few 
Slightly 
Rubbed 

Sets at a 

Sweeping 
Reduction 
in Price 






















E offer at a sweeping 

reduction in price the 

few sets of Balzac 
which at our last inven- 
tory we found in.a 
slightly rubbed condi- 
tion. The imperfec- 
tion is really of the 
slightest description, 
just an unevenness 
of color or a few marks 
on the covers. The 
would pass unnoticed to all 
eyes but those of an expert. We 
want to clear these books from our 
shelves so as to commence the fall 
season with new stock exclusively. 


No Library is Complete Without Balzac 


Other authors address a class or a period. Balzac alone has Humanity for an audience, and for 
an Epoch—Eternity. Others are humorous or pathetic, classical or romantic, material or spiritual ; 
Balzac is universal. Whatever humanity has felt and hoped, suffered or enjoyed, Balzac has 
understood and portrayed. His books depict faithfully every phase of ae modern society. 

here is never a dull page in Balzac. He is always readable, and like Dickens, to. whom he 
has been compared, he 7 als to all readers, whatever their degree of culturee ALL CAN 
UNDERSTAND AND PPRECIATE HIM. 


Unexpurgated Saintsbury Edition in superb half crushed-levant 


Special care has been given to the manufacture of the Booklovers’ Balzac. It is a handsome 18-volume 
edition, each volume printed on select opaque white paper by low-speed presses, to insure proper distri- 
bution of ink It is bound in half crushed levant with corners, English art cloth sides, tooled in gold at 
the back with an original design and with gilt top. It contains about 100 illustrations of surpassing 
beauty. It is edited by Professor Saintsbury, who contributes an explanatory introduction to,each 
volume, and the translation has been made under his immediate supervision. Of those who 


18 Handsome Volumes 8% x 544 















appreciate and understand Balzac, no one holds equal rank with Saintsbury. None have dun nes 
brought oual ualifications to the mighty task of translating the master 
he SA NTSBURY EDITION stands as one of the achievements of English | iterature. Siegel 

The publishers’ price of the edition is $45.00, but SO LONG AS THEY LAST Cooper Ca 
YOU MAY OBTAIN ONE OF THE COMPLETE SETS OF THIS MAG- New York 
NIFICENT EDITION AT THE EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICE OF a Senden 
$31.00; and we allow you besides to take sens of the little-at-a-time payment approval, prepaid 
plan which has made our Library Club so popular. You have immediate possession re] PP Bocklowers? 


of the books, and pay for them a little each month. 


Examination in Your Own Home at Our Expense 
We will send you this beautiful set of 18 handsome volumes for 


g a set of the 
Edition of Setsante eg 
our special price of $31.00. 
lod ir the set is satisfactory, 
I agree to pay $1.00, as Club 







examination at our expense. You run no risk and are under no Fee, within 5 days after receipt of 
obligation to purchase. All you have to do is to fill up and Pay spay Fron sock moth t . 
return the accompanying coupon. If the books are not aaah meal tory, lam to notify you, 
satisfactory, just return them. at our expense. and hold the books subject to your order. 

SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York NGWE vesceceeesees iacdcavpnegepaieain 


No agents will call on you. The Library Club transacts 
tts business by corre. only... - 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE 


ONE-THIRD OFF 
ON (36 REMAIN- 
ING SETS “7 seu 


LIMITED EDITION 


Through an especially advantageous arrangement 
made with another leading publishing house, we 
were recently so fortunate as to secure for LITER- 
ARY DIGEST readers one of the choicest editions of 
the complete works of William H. Prescott ever 
published. Many sets of this beautiful library edi- 
tion have been already sold. For the few remain- 
ing sets in stock we have decided to make an 
especially favorable offer to close them out at once, 
rather than carry them over until Fall. We will 
send the 12°elegant volumes to any address on 
application and without any expense to our readers. 


LITERARY DIGEST 





RARE and BEAU- 
TIFUL BOOKS 
FRE FOR YOUR LEISURELY 


and CRITICAL INSPECTION 














































































































































































If the work proves entirely satisfactory, you may pay for it on the easy monthly plan. 
able to offer the remaining sets to LITERARY DIGEST readers at a reduction of one-third off, or for only $24.00. 


Sign the coupon below. Theregular price of the work is $36.00; we are 


See further particulars below. 


A SUMPTVUOUS EDITION 


This edition of Prescott is one of the most sumptuous and satisfactory ever published. It is in 12 volumes and includes the complete works of this great 
writer—** wondrous regions of poetry and romance” and ‘‘rich materials for the philosopher.” The volumes are octavo in size—6 inches wide, 9 inches long, and 
134 inches thick. They are printed on extra quality paper with large, clear type. They are bound in extra heavy cloth and rich red half-leather bindings. The 
backs are stamped in gold, the tops are tinted, and the edges deckled, The volumés average over 500 pages each. They are supplied with steel photogravures and 


portraits, maps, etc. Each volume is thoroughly indexed. 


PRESCOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS 


This edition is sold by Special Arrangement with the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
“Who that has read anything has left unread those charming histories of William H. Prescott? A philosopher pursuing his 


speculations upon humanity can nowhere find rich materials for the constructions of his theories than in those volumes. A youth 
craving the excitement of imagination can nowhere enter into more wondrous regions of poetry and romance.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


WHAT A PREVIOUS PURCHASER SAYS cael 


A. F. Gardner, of McClurg, Gardner & Whitting- 
ton, Attorneys at Law, Greenwood, Miss. : ‘I have 
received the complete set of Prescott’s Works, and 
hasten toexpress my great satisfaction. They are ele- 
gantly and substantially bound, with a delightful 
print which can be 
easily read at any 
time, and with- 
out the use 
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treat in- 
tellectu- 
ally. ” 



























AN UNUSUALLY VALUABLE WORK 


that every cultured man should own. It is a superb 
set of books representing the best workmanship and 
materials in every respect, in which every booklover 
will take the greatest pride, and its twelve volumes 
are packed with the most fascinating reading, not 
only for mature 
minds, but for 
youthful 
readers as 
well, 


a 


Laurence W. Baxter, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Phila. : ‘*I am well pleased with Prescott’s works ; the clear and large sized type is especially pleasing.” 


{2 Handsome Volumes of Intense Interest and Enduring Value 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 2 Vols. 


merry of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. 
ols. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico. 2 Vols. 
History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 Vols. 


Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. 1 Vol. 


History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth. By William Robert- 
son, D.D., with an account of 


The Emperor’s Life After His Abdication. 


By William H. Pres- 
cott. 2 Vols. 


**« Swift, Animated, Glittering, Radiant, Pictorial, Flushed.’’ 
“The genius of Mr. Prescott as an historian has never been exhibited to better advantage than in this very remarkable volume (Philip the Second), which is 
grounded on varied and ample authority. It marches like a cavalry squadron; it is swift, animated, glittering; it is radiant, pictorial and flushed, as though the 
writer were exulting in his amplitude of materials and perfect mastery of details.” —Lord Macaulay. 


**Will Last Forever.”’ 

**So long as in ages far distant, and not only in countries now refined and 
polished, but in those not yet brought into the domain of civilization, the re- 
markable epoch which he has described shall attract the attention of men; so 
long as the consolidation of the Spanish monarchy, and the expulsion of the 
Moors, the mighty theme of the discovery of America, the sorrowful glories of 
Columbus, the mail-clad forms of Cortez and Pizarro and the other grim con- 
quistadores, trampling new-found empires under the hoofs of their cavalry, 
shall be subjects of literary interest; so long as the blood shall curdle at the 
cruelties of Alva, and the flerce struggle of the Moslem in the East—so long 
will the writings of William H. Prescott be read.”—EHdward Everett. 


**Unites the Fascination of Romance with the Grave 
Interest of Facts.”’ 
“The ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella’ is a work that unites the fasci- 


nation of romantic fiction with the grave interest of authentic events.” —H. T. 
Tuckerman: Sketch of American Literature. 


** Reads Like Romance.’”’ 





“The ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella’ reads like a romance—like one 
of those tales of the golden prime of Haroun al Raschid.”—London Times. 


ACT QUICKLY IF YOU WANT THIS BOOK TREASURE 





E will ship, carriage prepaid, one of the remaining sets of this work to 

any LITERARY DIGEST reader upon receiptof the coupon, opposite. It 

may be kept and examined for 5 days; at the end of that time, if the work 

proves satisfactory, send us $2.00, and pay the balance of the price in 11 
monthly instalments of $2.00 each. 

We cannot too strongly impress upon our readers the necessity of acting 
promptly if a set of this work isdesired. Many ofthe sets have been sold at 
regular prices and the present cut-price opportunity is one that should be 
eagerly seized. Remember the books are new and perfect throughout in 
every particular. They will adorn the shelves of any library. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers - 





D. 6.30-6 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., New York. 


Gentlemen :—You may send me for examination one complete set of Prescott’s 
Complete Works. If they are satisfactory I agree to purchase them at the special 
price of $24.00, regular price $36.00, and will pay you $2.00 within five (5) days of re- 
ceipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter until paid for in full. If unsatis- 
factory I will notify you promptly, and hold the books subject to your order. 


Name...... 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST INDEXES. 


The index of Vol. XXXII. of THe LitERARY DIGEST will be ready about 
July 25, and will be mailed free to subscribers who have previously made appli- 
cation. Other subscribers who wish to be supplied regularly with indexes will 
please send request accordingly. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RESULT OF THE MEAT-INSPECTION DISPUTE. 


APERS supporting the President in his fight for better meat 
r inspection joyously announce that the President is the victor ; 
others just as triumphantly announce that the House and its Com- 
mittee on Agriculture have the victory at the 


“bad, very, very bad,” and Mr. Wadsworth replied that the Presi- 
dent was “ wrong, very, very wrong,” was settled by the President’s 
acknowledgment that in certain important points he had been 
misinformed by Senator Beveridge. In the brief debate on the 
bill Mr. Wadsworth took occasion “to assure this House on 
behalf of the Committee on Agriculture that the provisions of 
this bill will insure to the publica rigid meat and meat-food in- 
spection law.” From Chicago, moreover, comes.the news that. 
the city itself has begun an investigation of conditions in the pack- 
ing-houses. Take the bill all in all, says the Baltimore Mews, 
“it looks as if the measure passed by the House were a very 
satisfactory result.” Fortunately, rejoices the Philadelphia Press, 








close of the battle. However that may be, 
the New York Journal of Commerce feels 
that “there is no doubt about the fact that 
in any controversy or conflict between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Congress, the sentiment 
of the country promptly takes the side of the 
President.” The secret of that, in the opin-. 
ion of The Journal of Commerce, is a well- 
founded belief that the President “is ear- 
nestly endeavoring to correct wrongs and ac- 
complish objects that are for the benefit of 
the country and the good of the people.” 
Many newspapers call the Meat-Inspection 
bill, as it passed the House, a “ compromise.” 
It was neither the original Beveridge amend- 
ment nor the original substitute of the House. 
The five chief points of difference, as 
enumerated by the New York 77mes’s (Dem.) 
Washington correspondent, are these: The 
President yielded on the question of dating 
the inspection labels on canned goods. He 
also agreed that the Treasury, and not the 
packers, is to pay the cost of inspection— 
$3,000,000 a year. On the other hand, the 
President won his contention that inspectors 
be appointed under civil-service rules, not 
through political patronage; also he ob- 
tained the right to withdraw inspection from 
any plant failing to comply with the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 








in spite of the packers’ objections, “it has 
been made strong enough to deserve public 
confidence.” 

Most papers are in favor of paying the 
inspectors from the public Treasury, since, 
as the Florida 7zmes-Union puts it, “ inspec- 
tors paid by the packers would favor them,” 
and in every way, thinks the Houston Post, 
“the men appointed should be independent 
and responsible to no one for their position.” 
Besides, as the New York Wov/d observes, . 
“some day the people may be curious to 
know whether they are getting a dollar’s 
worth of Federal regulation for every dollar 
expended in regulating, and the method of 
making direct appropriations from the Treas- 
ury will assist them in ascertaining the facts.” 
Some newspapers, however, agree with the 
San Francisco Chronicle that, “it having 
been shown that inspection is a necessary 
incident of carrying on the packing business, 
the industry should pay for it as it pays for 
its other expenses.” 

The New York Press is melancholy over 
the omission of the dates from the labels of 
canned goods, and it suggests that, since 
Congress refuses to require stamping of the 
date on tinned meats, the unprotected public 
can protect itself by refusing to eat the con- 
tents of the undated cans. The Brooklyn 
Eagle sums the entire situation up like this: 














culture with regard to the destruction of dis- 
eased or condemned carcasses. In the fifth 
point both sides yielded ; that is, the Com- 
mittee waived the appeal and court-review 
sections, by which the packers could throw 
disputes into the courts, while the President gave way on the words 
“in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture” touching the 
passing or rejection of meat. Minor points and questions of 
phraseology were settled satisfactorily to the President. The pre- 
ceding dispute, in which the President wrote Chairman J. W. Wads- 
worth, of the Committee on Agriculture, that the substitute was 


ment. 


Copyright, 1906, by Irving R. Wiles, 
FROM A NEW PORTRAIT BY IRVING R. WILES. 
“T care not a whit for the language of the amend- 


What I am concerned with is to have it ac- 
complish the object I havein view.”’ 


“ The new law will succeed or fail, accord- 
ing to its sincere or insincere, its wise or 
foolish, execution. The result will be one 
of conduct, not of enactment. The new law 
will be as much of a failure as the present 
one if it shall be no better carried out than the present one has 
been. Better administration will bring about improved results. 
We may expect such improved results.” 


As to the packers, the Chicago 7ribune thinks they would have 
done well “to accept the Beveridge amendment in its essentials” 
rather than to“ make efforts to evade or weaken it.” Zhe Tribune 
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THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE DELIBERATING ON THE MEAT BILL. 


From left to right: G. N. Haugen, Ia.; John Lamb, Va.; D.F. Lefean, Pa.; A. F. Lever, S.C.; Kittredge Haskins, Vt.; William Lorimer, Ill.; E, §, 
Candler, Miss.; James W. Wadsworth, Chairman, N. Y.; Sydney J. Bowie, Ala.; South Trimble, Ky.; H. C. Adams, Wis.; W. W. Cocks, N. Y.; Charles R. 
Davis, Minn.; Franklin E. Brooks, Colo.; George W. Cromer, Ind.; Charles F. Scott, Kan.; C. A. Hamilton, Acting Clerk, D. C.; E. Stevens Henry, Conn, 


concludes with certain suggestions and advice in which many 
another paper concurs: 


“Furthermore, if they could follow such acceptance with prompt 
and energetic plans for model abattoirs throughout the stock-yards 
district the public would then begin to believe its interests were 
at last insured. An exhibition of a little dash and adventure in 
this direction would be, for many reasons, highly appropriate, and 
would also prove the best sort of a business investment. Con- 
struction, not obstruction, is the present and urgent duty of the 
packers.” 





SPEAKER CANNON’S REPLY TO HIS CRITICS. 


“T DON’T object to kickers, mind you. Criticism is not a dis- 

couraging thing. It would be discouraging if there were no 
criticism on existing conditions and no effort to improve them.” 
This statement, recently made by Speaker Cannon in an inter- 
view, shows how well disposed the Speaker is to criticism in 
general. But to the recent criticism made upon the Speaker’s at- 
titude toward certain needed legislation, such as the Pure-Food 
bill, he has no such friendly leaning. In THE LITERARY DIGEST 
of June 16 we printed an article based upon newspaper reports 
and editorials which represented Speaker Cannon as opposed to 
the Pure-Food bill. In all our survey of the American press we 
found nothing to contradict those views. But the Speaker him- 
self, through his secretary, assures us that so far from being op- 
posed to the Pure-Food bill, he is strongly in favor of it. “It is 
true,” the letter reads, “that these insinuations and accusations 
have been made in several newspapers, and that these papers have 
refused to make corrections when their errors were pointed out. 
But they are so untrue that a very slight investigation would have 
shown them to be malicious.” In the words of this letter: 

“The Speaker has aided the advocates of pure-food legislation 
in every way possible, except by assuming full responsibility, and 
on his own motion placing it before the House, with a special rule 
to compel members to vote for or against it; that would have been 
an exemplification of the one-man power, which the critics of the 
Speaker so often indulge in, but which I have never known to be 
exercised.” 

Since the bill was reported on March 6, we are told, “the 
Speaker has aided the advocates of the measure in creating two 
special privileges for it; one, temporary, for April 10, which was 
lost by reason of the long controversy over the Naval bill; the 
other privilege, granted on May 7, was continuous and is still ef- 
fective, so that a majority of the House can on any day set aside 
any other business and pass the Pure-Food bill. The Speaker 
has repeatedly announced in public interviews his position in favor 
of giving this bill a fair hearing before the House, as Speaker, and 


his advocacy*of pure-food legislation as a Representative.” In 
short, for three months past, we are told, the Speaker has been © 
doing all in his power to favor this bill. “Do you suppose it pos- 
sible,” we are asked, “that the Speaker could for three months 
have given all the aid in his power to this bill and still be opposed 
to its consideration?” 


With regard to the newspaper aspersions on his attitude toward 
the Meat-Inspection bill, the Speaker declares that the true state 
of affairs is like this: 


“The Speaker has consulted almost daily with the President re- 
garding this proposed legislation, and has done more than any 
other one individual to bring together the President and the House 
Committee on Agriculture, which had charge of the Beveridge 
amendment. He has sought no public credit for what he has 
done, but has been satisfied to look for results and give the, Presi- 
dent all the credit. He has brought the contending factions to- 
gether without sacrificing a single fundamental principle, and to- 
day the House, under suspension of the rules, has adopted a strin- 
gent meat-inspection law which is satisfactory to the President.” 


The Speaker’s opinion of “kickers,” quoted above, is from an 
interview with Mr. James Creelman, published in Pearson’s Mag- 
azine for July. In this interview the Speaker opines that “all our 
troubles come from the rapid development of the country. We 
have been so busy developing that we were bound to wake up and 
find that abuses had crept in. The American people have a 
capacity for self-government, and they will see to it that without 
interference from any man or any group of men or corporations 
every existing evil will be remedied.” The Speaker is further 
quoted as saying : 


“We need have no fear that Socialism will “ever control this 
country. If I understand what Socialism is, it means substantially 
a division of all material ‘things with regard to the value of the 
contributions made by individuals. It is the dream of the imprac- 
ticable, on the one hand, and, on the other, of the selfish who de- 
sire to live in the sweat of somebody else’s face. 

“Our civilization rests on the hustling of the human unit, and 
when you take away the material benefits which come from indi- 
vidual effort, you destroy civilization. If that be Socialism, there 
is no danger of a Socialistic America. There is certainly no effort 
for Socialism in this country voiced in Congress, and I don’t be- 
lieve there ever will be so long as we continue to have a govern- 
ment of and by the people. 

“TI have been hearing predictions of the downfall of the republic 
and the enslavement of the people all my life. These are the 
mere mouthings of the demagogs. They were made out in In- 
diana and Illinois before the days of railroads, and they are made 
now with less of force and, I sometimes think, with less ability 
than before. It does not require much brains or much informa- 
tion to be a successful pessimist.” 


OR eRe array ie 
PROF. HENRY M. BAIRD, 
Of New York University. Aged 74. 


PROF. HENRY P. BOWDITCH, 
Of Harvard. Aged 66. 


—— 
PROF. EDWARD W. MORLEY, 
Of Western Reserve, Aged 68. 


PROF. JOHN KROM REES, 
Ot Columbia. Aged 55. 
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PROF. CHARLES A. YOUNG, PROF. HIRAM CORSON, 
Of Princeton. Aged 72. Of Cornell. Aged 78. 


EASE WITH DIGNITY FOR EDUCATORS. 


i VERITABLE roll of honor” seems to be the common 
phrase of the American press for the fifty college profes- 
sors recently retired upon Mr. Carnegie’s Foundation. Every one 
seems to have a kind of tender sympathy for the college professor 
who works so valiantly for the small stipend that is the common 
lot of the teacher in most of our colleges. The Foundation was 
established by Mr. Carnegie about a year ago, when he set aside 
$10,000,000 in steel bonds for the purpose. The income derived 
amounts to about $500,000, and not more than half a man’s regular 
salary is to be granted. The total amount to be distributed among 
the first group of beneficiaries will be $70,000, making an average 
of about $1,400foreach. “ Fourteen hundred dollars a year,” says 
The Christian Work and Evangelist, “ may not seem to be much 
for a man who has gone deep into the mysteries of nature and of 
the human mind—whose name has been heard in the world’s insti- 
tutions of learning, and who has molded the future by shaping the 
minds of the men who are to rule it. Nevertheless it will pay a 
good many taxes and supply many comforts.” Among the bene- 
ficiaries are many names famed in the world of learning. They 
include John Krom Rees, of Columbia; Henry M. Baird, of New 
York University; Hiram Corson, of Cornell; Charles A. Young 
and William A. Packard, of Princeton; Edward W. Morley, of 
Western Reserve; George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale; Henry P. 
Bowditch, of Harvard; Francis A. March, of Lafayette; Dr. E. 
H. Merrell, formerly president of Ripon College, and C. H. 
Chandler, of Ripon. Inthe opinion of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
the fund will serve not only to aid the veterans, but to attract 
young men, now that these may “look forward to a useful and 
honorable career, the close of which will no longer be haunted by 
the specter of poverty.” And the New York 77zbune remarks: 


“The system so happily begun will be both a relief and an en- 
couragement to the educational profession. It may be said with- 
out offense, if not, indeed, to their praise, that some of these men 
are urgently in need of such relief as these pensions will afford. Their 
salaries have been no larger than their current needs. Their aca- 
demic duties and the devotion with which they have been fulfilled 
have prevented them from engaging in other labors which might 
have been pecuniarily profitable. They have now reached ages at 
which entrance into money-making business would be impossible, 
even if the scholastic habits of a lifetime had not unfitted them for 
such pursuits. ‘Weary and old with service,’ they are literally 
dependent upon pensions of some sort, if they are not to suffer 
actual want or to become charges upon relatives or friends. To 
such men these allowances will be a welcome relief, and the exam- 
ple and promise thus given will be a source of encouragement and 
inspiration to others to give their best efforts to the instruction of 
their pupils and to scientific research and literary labors, without 
anxiety concerning the future. 

“The system will also be a boon to the colleges, since it will in 
a measure free them from responsibility for the superannuated 
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PROF. FRANCIS A. MARCH, 
Of Lafayette. ‘Aged 81. 


DR. E. H. MERRELL, 
Of Ripon College. 


PROF. CHARLES H. CHANDLER, 
Of Ripon College. Aged 66. 


SE SEI | 
PROF, GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 
Of Yale. Aged 64. 
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members of their faculties. It would, from some points of view, 
be an ideal arrangement for each college to provide suitable retir- 
ing pensions for its professors. Some are doing so, and some 
may contirue to do so. But there are few colleges in the land 
whose budgets show balances to the good. Every dollar of in- 
come is needed for the work of the active members of the facul- 
ties. To use any of the revenue for pensions is by just so much 
to lessen ability for educational work. If Mr. Carnegie’s fund 
takes care of a retired professor, it leaves the college free to use 
its income, unimpaired to that extent, for the active promotion of 
knowledge. Of course, it can not be said that colleges are thus 
free from duties which they ought to perform, or that professors 
are made recipients of alms, for the endowment of chairs ha& long 
been recognized as a legitimate and desirable thing, and this pen- 
sion system is nothing but a discreet extension of the endowment 
system. The list of aLcut fifty educators who are to be the first 
recipients of these allowances is really a roll of honor, and of 
honor which is shared by themselves, by their benefactor and his 
agents, and by the institutions which have been the scenes of their 
labor.” 





PROSECUTING REBATERS AND STANDARD 
OIL. 

HE sentence of two freight brokers to the penitentiary for 
rebating and the announcement that the Administration has 
begun a criminal prosecution of the Standard Oil Company have 
brought good words for the President even from the Democratic 
press. Senator Bailey is rebuked by the New York World (Dem.) 
and 7imes (Dem.) for his remark on the floor of the Senate that 
Mr. Roosevelt “has cost more and is worth less than any other 
President we have ever had”; and Mr. Bryan is rebuked by Zhe 
Times for saying that “the next election will decide whether 
America is to swallcw the trusts or the trusts are to swallow 
America,” and thus insinuating that the Republicans will aid the 
trusts in this highly undesirable deglutition. Even Mr. Hearst’s 
New York American (Dem.) believes that the time is now past 
when the trust magnates can “feel confident that a jury or a court 
will regard the common servitors of a great corporation as above 
the law.” The case in which the two freight brokers were sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for rebating implicated four big meat- 
packing companies and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. These five concerns were fined $15,000 each, and the brokers 
were fined $4,000 and $6,000 each and given a jail sentence. The 
escape of the packers and the railroad with fines makes the New 
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York Press (Rep.) call the'whole trial a farce, and remark that 
“the Elkins law makes rebating a ‘harmless pleasure for the pj 
fellows who get the gains of rebating.” The Philadelphia Pres, 
(Rep.) thinks, however, that the presence of the two freight brokers 
behind the bars will discourage the other rebaters pretty-effecty. 
ally. “Among respectable business men a widespread prejitdice 
exists against going to the penitentiary,” it observes. : 
The New York Zzmes’s rebuke to Mr. Bryan for hinting that 
Mr. Roosevelt is helping the trusts to make a meal of America ig 
attracting considerable attention. Here is the most important part 
of it: 
“We invite Mr. Bryan’s attention to the lengthening roll of 
trusts, trade restrainers, monopolizing corporations, and other jn. 
solent offenders recently chastened or still under chastisement, 
There is the Tobacco Trust, compelled by the decision of the 
court to lay bare its guilty secrets and yield up the presidents of 
two of its constituent companies to indictment. Ina proceeding 
begun under the Sherman act, the Paper Trust has been bidden 
to discontinue its unlawful price-fixing arrangements. The Drug 
Trust has been enjoined, both asan association anc as individuals 
not to continue in effect retailers’ price-lists fixeC by the manufac- 
turers. The Federal sleuths are on the trail of the Gunpowder 
Trust with explosive intent. Against the Fertilizer Trust eighty 
indictments have been found and suits are unCer way to break up 
an unlawful combination between cottonseed-cil mills and phos- 
phate works. We need not dwell upon the awful drubbing ad- 
ministered to the Beef Trust, which is about to pass under the 
discipline of rigid Federal inspection of its pro“ucts. Further- 
more, in Kansas City the other day these great pack‘ng concerns, 
the very ones that have been so shown up in Chicago, were found 
guilty by a Federal jury of accepting unlawfi.. re’ates from the 
railroads. The Standard Oil Company, the biggest and most for- 
midable of all the trusts, is writhing under Commissioner Gar- 
field’s exposure of its monopolistic anc fcrbidden practises, and 
shivers in daily expectation of a summons to court. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad Company was punished for departing from 
its published freight rates in transporting coal to New England 
under a contract with the New Haven road. The New York 
Central road has been investigated for giving rebates to the 
wicked Sugar Trust.” i 


The editorial also refers to disclosures in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and to the passing of the Rate bill, and adds: 
“This is a list of achievements with which the most ambitious 


President might be content, upon which he might be well satisfied 
to rest his reputation.” 
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“ MOTHER IS FIFTY YEARS OLD.” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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MR. JACOBSON, OF GRODNO. MR. BRAHMSON, OF KOVNO. 














MR. LUBRANSKY, OF MINSK. MR. TCHERNIKOFF, OF RIAZAN, 


DOUMA MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH DELEGATION. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE BIALYSTOK 
MASSACRE. 

RINCE URUSOFF, now a member of the Douma, but for- 
merly Assistant Minister of the Interior, that is to say, an 
ex-bureaucrat, declared last week on the floor of the Douma, ac- 
cording to press despatches, 
fe -2 = "|| that massacres like that of 
4 ee Bialystok were always organ- 
ized by the Government, “by 
secret forces carrying out po- 








litical vivisection on living hu- 
manity.” So well established 
is this fact in the minds of the 
American press that in com- 
menting upon the massacre 
they take government com- 
plicity for granted. The words 
of Prince Urusoff were in reply 











to a speech of Minister Stoly- 
pine, who made a general de- 
nial of many acts of lawlessness 
on the part of the Government. 
Minister Stolypine complained 





MINISTER STOLYPINE, 
Hooted down by the Douma whenhe that in various disorders the 
police had lost 288 killed and 
388 wounded, whereat the Douma members shouted him down. 
Prince Urusoff then related that when he was Assistant Minister 


defended the Government. 


of the Interior, inflammatory proclamations, calculated to incite 
massacres, were printed in the very building of his department. 

Many papers join the Washington Sar in calling this massacre 
“the Kishineff story over again.” Indeed, the atrocities were 
even worse than those of Kishineff. Horrible stories of maiming 
and torturing women and chil- 
dren as well as defenseless men 
came from Bialystok. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Douma 
to investigate the trouble found 
that the worst reports were con- 
firmed. Says a despatch to the 
New York 77mes: 


“ According to this report the 
police, with the aid of subordi- 
nate officers of the police and 
military, were directly responsi- 
ble for the provocation of the 
outbreak by the circulation of 
false rumors against the Jews. 
The Governor of Bialystok, tho 
not directly responsible, was 
said by Mr. Schepkin to have 
been undoubtedly criminally 


guilty of prolonging the excess- Ex-bureaucrat, who blamed the Gov- 
es by absence from his post. ernment for anti-Jewish massacres. 
The Governor washed his hands 

of the affair, not knowing the attitude of the officials at St. Peters- 
burg, and absented himself from the scene without giving an order,” 








PRINCE URUSOFF, 







































































MR. ROSENBAUM, OF MINSK. MR. JANTCHEVSKY, OF MINSK. 


OTHER JEWISH MEMBERS. 





MR. FRENKEL, OF KOSTROMA, MR, LEVINE, OF VILNA. 
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Another despatch says: 


The City Council has unanimously declared that the massacre 
was not the result of race hatred, but was due to provocation, and 
the troops and police participated in the outrages. The reports 
that Jews and revolutionists attacked the inhabitants are false.” 


Jews in America as well as in Europe made appeal to the 
Powers on behalf of their suffering coreligionists. President 
Roosevelt expressed his sympathy in the following telegram: 


“T shall go over the matter with Secretary Root. You know 
how deeply we sympathize with your feelings and how shocked 
and horrified we are at what has occurred in Russia; but you 
know also how well-nigh impossible it is to accomplish anything 
but harm by interference.” 


Indeed, as the New York Suz points out, all international rela- 
tions seem to be affected by conditions in Russia. To quote: 


“Three incidents which occurred on Monday show how impos- 
sible it is for the international relations of European Powers not 
to be affected seriously by the events taking place in Russia. The 
German Emperor went to see Chancellor von Buelow, who, in the 
hope of recovering his health, is sojourning on an island in the 
North Sea. From this visit and a preceding one made to the 
same island by Foreign Minister von Tschirschky, it is reasonably 
inferred that William II. desired to confer with a trusted adviser 
concerning his approaching meeting with the Czar. On the same 
evening in the House of Commons, Labor members questioned 
Foreign Secretary Grey as to whether the Government had made 
representations to Russia in reference to the treatment of Russian 
people by officials before sending a fleet to Cronstadt. Another 
demonstration provoked by the massacre of Jews at Bialystok was 
the request made to the Foreign Secretary by Lord Rothschild, 
Sir Samuel Montagu, and other Hebrew financiers thatsome steps 
should be taken to avert the recurrence of such atrocities. Sub- 
sequently Sir Samuel in an interview said that before the last 
Russian loan was issued all Jewish bankers, except a few rene- 
gades who put money before religion, had been prevailed upon to 
refrain from subscribing. He expressed a hope that no Hebrew 
financiers will lend another ruble to Russia until equal rights are 
granted to her Jewish subjects.” 


The Philadelphia Press remarks that “the Jewish massacres in 
Russia match the Armenian massacres in Turkey,” and it goes on 
to add: 


“But Turkey had no douma, and Russia has. The Turkish 
Government did not need recurrent loans to refill its treasury, and 
Russia does. The lies of Kishineff no longer avail at Bialystok. 
Official concealment accomplishes nothing when a committee of 
the Douma is on the ground taking evidence. The reactionary 
Russian bureaucracy could set the criticism of the world at defi- 
ance after Kishineff. Bialystok closes every bourse in Europe to 
a new Russian loan, and a loan is indispensable. The sympathy 
of the civilized world with the victims of massacres can now take 
tangible shape.” 


The hope of Russia, in the opiaion of the Cieveland Plain 
Dealer, \ies in the disaffection of the army. 





VICTORY FOR THE LOCK CANAL. 


rs UT loose and dig” is the exulting summary of the canal sit- 
uation with which the Washington Sar greets the decision 
of Congress in favor of the lock canal. “There is nothinng now 
in the way of an active prosecution of the canal work,” it contin- 
ues. “The dirt} should fly promptly and briskly.” The vote in 
the Senate, tho by the close margin of 36 to 31 in favor of the lock 
style of canal, indorses the House vote of 110 to 36, and is in ac- 
cord with the expressed wish of the President. 
The New York Journal of Commerce bases the reasons for the 
Senate vote on the following grounds : 
“The House with much less consideration than the Senate had 


taken positive ground in favor of a lock canal by making the ap- 
propriation for the work conditional upon the adoption of that 
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plan. This threatened a deadlock, and the Senate’s action 
haye been somewhat influenced by a desire to avoid that. An. 
other influence was probably the attitude of President Roosevelt 
Secretary Taft, Chairman Shonts, and all but one member of the 
om Commission, and of the chief engineer in charge of the 
work.” 


may 


More specifically, the Philadelphia Press finds in the arguments 
of two men, Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, and Representative 
Burton, of Ohio, the clew to the present settlement of the dispute. 
Says The Press: / 


“Sober common sense, the plain facts of the case, the wisdom 
of the practical, as presented by Senator Knox and Mr. Burton 
have turned the scales of decision. Speeches in both chambers 
usually only sum the reasons for a decision already reached, but 
in the present instance these two pleas decided the vote. Both 
presented with unusual cogency the arguments for a lock canal. 
Senator Knox showed himself as persuasive in presenting a tan- 
gled mass of facts as in the legal issues, which are his special 
field, and Mr. Burton, sometimes captious, was on this theme 
clear, judicial, and effective.” 


The Press continues with a description of the canal to be built 
under the present decision, and concludes: 

“The Panama Canal is therefore to be a lock canal, with six 
locks, costing about $140,000,000 more than has already been ex- 
pended and to be ready from ten to twelve years hence. Sucha 
canal will meet any probable traffic of a half century, perhaps a 
century.” 

This prospect meets with the approval of the New York 77yid- 
une. The Tribune, however, finds, in common with many of the 
press, that the arguments in favor of either a sea-level or lock 
style of canal are so “voluminous and authoritative” that “the 
reasonable view is that the Government would have been justified 
in adopting either a high-level or a sea-level plan; that a canal 
could be successfully constructed and operated on either plan, and 
that the question was to be decided on grounds of economy and 
expediency, rather than on any of the universal, immutable, and 
indispensable truths of physical science.” 

And now, urges the Baltimore American,“ let the canal-builders 
build as canal-builders never built before since the first canal was 
dug by the Martians.” 





SAN FRANCISCO INSURANCE TROUBLES. 


ERTAIN of the Pacific Coast press are bitterly denouncing 
what the Sacramento Bee terms the “thievery” of the 
“pirate phalanx” of insurance companies. In this “ phalanx” are 
included those companies whose Western managers have “ delib- 
erately and unscrupulously schemed to swindle” their policy-hold- 
ers in the settlement of losses incurred by the recent disaster. 
Simultaneously Eastern officials of various companies, and some 
of the Eastern press, are almost as bitterly denouncing the spirit 
which is shown in the Western press. The Hartford Courant cor- 
cludes an impartial editorial with these words: 

“It is a time of all times for tact and mutual consideration, and 
not for threats or bullying on either side. It is a time when the 
newspapers might have done a lot of good, and when they seem 
to have made a heap of mischief.” 

So nearly unanimous is the voice of the press of San 
Francisco, of Oakland, and of other chief cities of California, in 
the scathing criticism of the insurance adjustments and non-adjust- 
ments, that it is clear that feeling is running pretty high. Gov- 
ernor Pardee, of the State, and Mayor Schmitz, of San Francisco, 
issued a joint telegram on June 16, calling upon the one hundred 
and twenty companies affected to declare at once their intentions 
regarding settlements. Of the replies received the New York Sum 
remarks in its news columns: 


“The tenor of the telegrams in the main is evasive. The com- 
panies assure the two cx:ccutives of their willingness to settle all 
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claims, but some hide behind the earthquake clause and argue 
that they would be justified in making a reduction. All of the 
telegrams contain the statement that the policy-holders will be 
treated with equity, fairness, and honesty, but these terms are 
possessed of so much elasticity that they convey nothing definite.” 


The Oakland 7ribune attributes this delay to the failure of the 
companies to agree upon a uniform basis for settlement. Great 
indignation was aroused by the recent announcement of a majority 
of the companies that they would arbitrarily cut down their losses 
25 per cent. and settle upon a “ three-quarters ” estimate. Sucha 
policy, says the Sacramento Unzon, will result in forcing Califor- 
nia to “resort to crude methods of boycott” to ruin the offending 
companies. “Fail or pay” is the demand of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and the Berkeley Gazette calls for the application of 
“the screws” to force the companies to meet their obligations. 
At the same time, even in the affected district, 
an occasional voice is raised to sympathize 
with, if not to champion, the insurance men. 
Commissioner Wolfe, of the State Insurance 
Department, is quoted by the San Francisco 
Chronicle as saying: 


“ There is no doubt about it that some peo- 
ple are making ridiculous demands. The fact 
that in most cases there has been total loss 
protects those who make exorbitant charges, 
but the insurance companies are becoming 
tender on the point of enumerating articles 
which look suspicious.” 


The position of the companies is outlined 
by Mr. H. F. Atwood, vice-president of the 
Rochester-German and chairman of the Un- © 
derwriters’ Adjusting Committee at San Fran- 
cisco. In J/usuvance he comments on the 
hostile attitude of the Western press and of 
the claimants for fire indemnity. He says in 
part: 
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said First Presidency and Twelve Apostles do now control, and 
for a long time past have controlled, the political affairs of the 
State of Utah, and have thus brought about in said State a union 
of church and state, contrary to the Constitution of said State of 
Utah and contrary to the Constitution of the United States; and 
the said Reed Smoot comes here, not as the accredited represen- 
tative of the State of Utah in the Senate of the United States, but 
as the choice of the hierarchy which controls the church and has 
usurped the functions of the State in said State of Utah.” 


The minority, consisting of Senators Foraker, Beveridge, Dill- 
ingham, Hopkins, and Knox, take issue with the others upon the 
facts involved. The Philadelphia Pvess summarizes their report: 


“ Rejecting the charge as to the endowment oath because unsup- 
ported by trustworthy evidence, the minority says that the only 
remaining ground on which Smoot’s title to a seat is challenged is 
by reason of his official relation to the church as one of its apos- 
tles. Because of his position he is respon- 
sible for polygamous cohabitation, which yet 
continues among the Mormons, tho pro- 
hibited by law. The minority claims that the 
testimony shows that neither by example nor 
precept has Smoot countenanced or encour- 
aged plural marriages, but that on the con- 
trary he has exerted his influence to effect a 
complete discontinuance of such marriages, 
especially since the manifesto of 1890.” 


To many of the press the point involved ap- 
pears to be the right of representation of Utah 
in the Senate. Withacompelling majority of 
Mormons in the State any Senator elected will 
be chosen from the church, they say ; and if no 
Mormon can hold his seat in the Senate, 
“there is a broken cog in our machinery,” as 
the Boston 7vanscrifi shows. “A denial to 
Utah to be represented by a Mormon would 
be a denial to Utah to be represented at all,” 
says the New York 77mes. The Deseret Vews 





REED SMOOT, 


“The policy of putting yourself in a man’s 
place is a good one to follow. Consider the 
insurance company’s side of the affair. 
Remember that the men of those companies are business men, 
knowing their responsibilities to all sides, and guided by law and 
knowledge of law which limits and prescribes their actions. Be- 
lieve that they are honest men and capable men, as they assuredly 
are, and having done this cease abusing them and take this matter 
up in a fair way, with patience on: both sides, and the result will 
be much better for all concerned. 

“ The insurance companies are prepared with proofs where earth- 
quake losses are in dispute. Abundance of photographic matter 
is in our hands. It will all be used to insure fairness on both 
sides.” 





THE SMOOT QUESTION. 


” ONSCIENCE, you counsel well; fiend, you counsel well.” 

These words of Launcelot Gobbo are quoted by the New 
York Evening Post as a reflection of the attitude of American 
people occasioned by the recent findings of the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections in the case of Reed Smoot, of Utah. 
By the narrow margin of seven votes to five this committee found, 
in the words of the majority report: 


“That Mr. Smoot is one of a self-perpetuating body of men, 
known as the First Presidency and Twelve Apostles of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, commonly known as the Mor- 
mon Church ; that these men claim divine authority to control the 
members of said church in all things, temporal as well as spiritual; 
that this authority is, and has been for several years past, so ex- 
ercised by the said First Presidency and Twelve Apostles as to 
encourage the practise of polygamy and polygamous cohabitation 
in the State of Utah and elsewhere, contrary to the Constitution 
and laws of the State of Utah and the law of the land; that the 


The Mormon Senator, who gave the Senate 
food for much deliberation. 


(Mormon) takes the same view. It declares 
that religious rather than legal and political 
influences are opposed to their Senator, and 
that but for this prejudice no support would be 
given “to a proposition to interfere with the right of a sovereign 
State to send to the seat of Government a representative of their 
political views and principles.” The trial is called the “ persecution 
of Smoot” by the Charleston Vews-Courier, which paper voices 
the decision of many of the press in these words: 

“The Constitution and the law are on the side of the Mormon 
Senator from Utah; the petitions of an erratic multitude without 
knowledge or responsibility are against him, and the Senate Com- 
mittee by the merest scratch has declared that he is not entitled 
to his seat. . . . Smoot is a Mormon and Smoot must go, not be- 
cause he has committed any offense against the law, but because 
his religion does not suit the petitioners against him who are sup- 
posed to have considerable political influence in the conntry, and 
who have misrepresented him and his conduct because they have 
thought that the victimizing of Smoot would in some way promote 
their own interests.” 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle interprets the data dif- 
ferently and decides that “the weight of the evidence is against 
the man from Utah, and he should be sent home.” Similarly, the 
Pittsburg Gazette Times considers that“ infinitely less harm will 
be done by Mr. Smoot’s exclusion than by his retention in the 
seats of the mighty,” but it acknowledges the frailty of the grounds 
for these conclusions after a consideration of the two differing 
reports. It says further: 


“Both reports are fortified by facts and law that would appear 
to be conclusive to the lay mind if read separately, but both are 
signed by such able lawyers and students of the Constitution that 
the average citizen in the end will have to take refuge in his own 
idea of the proprieties and judge the case for himself.” 
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SOME ONE’S MOVE NOW. 
— Davenport in the New York Evening Mail. 


ASPECTS OF A CANDIDATE. 
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SPOILING HIS SOLITUDE. 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Aag/e, 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


It is sixteen to one that Bryan will not reach into that barrel of old speeches 
up in the garret.—Cleveland Leader: 


MaKING due allowance for future possibilities, it appears to be perfectly safe 
to say that Addicks has passed.— Chicago Tribune. 


TuHE Russian Douma is talking as much and doing as little as a certain legis- 
lative body presided over by a ‘‘stand-pat’’ speaker.—The Commoner. 

Is there a muck-raker in the lot who dares to lay his hand on his heart and 
accuse Russell Sage of giving a rebate?—Newark News. 

Mr. Bryan is now getting so conservative that the only man that he is really 
afraid of as a competitor is Chancellor Day.— New York Evening Post. 

SENATORS DEPEW AND PuattT should not lose sight of the moral effect it might 
have on Senator Smoot if they were to send in their resignations.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

SECRETARY Root leaves the country July 4. Many peace-loving citizens, 
if they had a chance to leave the country about that time, would start July 3. 
—Chicago News. 

A SCARLEsS wound has been invented bya British surgeon. If it can be adapt- 
ed to incisions of the pocketbook the attentions of surgeons will be still less 
painful.—Chicago Post. . 

















THE FOE IN FREEDOM’S PATH. 
—Carter in the New York American. 





DIFFERENT WAYS OF MAKING HISTORY. 


In atonement for scarcity of performances at this session, we may expect 
from Congress soon a plentiful supply of promises as to what it will do at the 
next.—Florida Times-Union. 


AspuL Hamp is so used to ‘‘naval demonstrations’’ that it may be doubted 
whether even a display of the dry dock Dewey would impress him with a proper 
sense of awe.—Chicago News. 


Dr. Epwarp Everett HALE advises young men to associate intimately only 
with their superiors. Now poor young Mr. Roosevelt won't have any one to 
associate with.—Atlanta Journal. 


Now Speaker Cannon hopes that Congress may adjourn by July 1. That is 
too late; Senator Beveridge is scheduled to deliver a Fourth of July oration 
in London.—New York Evening Post. 


More than one hundred books dealing with the San Francisco disaster are 
now on the presses. The horrors of the earthquake will be much more wide- 
spread than was at first supposed.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


A LETTER postmarked at St. Louis and addressed, ‘‘Heaven, Washington, 
D. C.,’’ was delivered promptly to the House of Representatives. The Senate 
will be naturally apprehensive until it sees what disposition may be made of 
a letter addressed to the other place.—Washington Post. 














THEIR FIRST THROW. 
— Davenport in the New York Evening Mail. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE CASE OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 


¥ HE novel is a passing form; it has had its day and must 

cease,” asserts Louise Collier Willcox, a writer in Zhe 
North American Review. To such an extent has this form been 
“overdone and cheapened” that she finds it difficult to take even 
the finest of modern novels with seriousness. “The external 
novel, the novel that lacks brooding 
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tle Em’ly, Dorothea, Gwendolen, Felix, and a host of others? 
Last year, indeed, Boris and Dominie, Rickman, Flossie, and 
Lucia were all presented with a wealth of detail which added them 
to the list of our intimate and living friends; but it must be ad- 
mitted that their authors were severely reprimanded for their 
pains. For the tradition of the day leans toward a wide circle of 
slight acquaintances and short, very short, interviews. Brevity is 
the surest of modern appeals; and, tho it is easy to see its com- 
mercial value, we run great risks of becoming mere creatures of 
scraps and patches. The art of omission, a great craftsman said, 
is the artist’s supreme test; but 








and profundity of truth and force 
of emotion,” she characterizes as 
“simply negligible”; while “the 
novel of mental process, in this age 
of tottering faiths and insecure 
philosophies, is apt to be too painful 
to convey the pleasure which should 
be given by a work of art.” Yet 
the writer is sufficiently interested 
in this moribund art form to gen- 
eralize about its modern content and 
tendency. She names, as the five 
elements upon which the value of a 
novel depends, “ construction, force, 
truth, characterization, and style.” 
The English novel has had three 
stages in its development. It “ be- 
gan with recitals of unusual action 
or adventure, passed on to that of 
manners and exertnal conditions, 
and beyond that to the novel of 
motive or the psychological novel.” 
Certain tendencies of the modern 
novel, she thinks, derive directly 
from George Eliot, ‘‘whom it is 
now modish to decry or overlook.” 
Thus: 

“The whole pity of human life, its 
desultory progress, its hapless and 











omission, carried as far as the mod- 
ern novelist has carried it, results in 
a pitiful meagerness. 

“The main changes, then, in the 
novel are a great falling off in bulk 
and a consequent faintness of im- 
pression, a shifting of the action 
from the outside of life to the inside 
aspect, a certain gain in indefinite- 
ness of plot, fewer side issues and 
episodical interludes, and perhaps, 
on the whole, a lift in the general 
matter of style, if one take into ac- 
count that in speaking of the past 
we are apt to speak only of a few 
supreme geniuses, whereas in the 
present we speak of the general 
average.” 


AMERICAN LITERARY 
METHODS TABULATED. 


CRITIC of American writing, 

after looking in vain for con- 
spicuots instances of individual 
style, has discovered that our liter- 
ary output lends itself readily to 
classification as the product of a 
“scant half-dozen methods.” He 
admits that our periodicals and books 
“are infinitely better than their fore- 
runners of twenty, thirty, and fifty 
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unforeseen failures, its unmeaning 





sufferings and collapses, these as- 
pects of life—and with them also a 
certain reverence for humanity as 
mere humanity, a tender observance 
of its attainments however uncertain and fragmentary, its efforts 
however weak and spasmodic—certainly came into prominence with 
that great novelist. Characterization and truth were the great 
powers of George Eliot; characterization and style, of Thackeray ; 
characterization with pathos and humor, of Dickens; force of 
emotion, of the Brontés. In Meredith, manner and criticism of 
life, or style and truth, have outweighed the other elements; and, 
in Hardy, sensitive verbal felicity and the intensity of the personal 
vision go far toward making up the painful beauty of his capri- 
cleus world. ..... 6. 

“ George Eilot was one of the first novelists to do away with the 
definite finality of ending, the ‘then-they-were-married-and-lived- 
happily-ever-after ’ type, like the good old-fashioned musical end- 
ing of the tonic chord following up that of the dominant seventh. 
She, like Chopin, would end on a questioning minor third, as in 
‘Romola,’ or suddenly change the key and finish with a cadenza 
of the related major,-as in ‘Daniel Deronda,’ leaving us with no 
sense of finality or finish. 

“ All these little innovations of structure are incorporated into 
the immediately present novel. Its structure is much slighter and 
its rhythm more perceptible. Its smaller bulk—few novels the 
size of ‘Daniel Deronda’ or ‘Vanity Fair’ would find a publisher 
in these swift-moving days—demands a great cutting of detail, 
and therefore we have much less vivid characterization. We get 
less of a sense of life in the present-day novel. Are there any 
characters that we know for love or for hatred as we do Becky 
and Dobbin, Beatrix, Pendennis, David and Dora, Peggotty, Lit- 


LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 


“The novel,” she asserts, “ isa passing form; it has had its day 
and must cease.” 


years ago,” because “our crafts- 
men have a faculty for presenting any 
matter with its entertaining phases 
uppermost, however superficial may 
be the treatment as a whole.” But “in individual style our output 
is singularly deficient,” altho “here and there a serious writer is 
known for fidelity in echoing his or her elected model across the 
seas, and the discipleshipybecomes a market label.” Even this is 
exceptional, and “ the ruck and run of those who make our popular 
magazines and best sellers have nothing more individual than a 
‘method.’” Nowhere except in America, asserts this critic of our 
literature—his name is James H. Collins, and his platform the New 
York Bookman—has such a volume of writing become “ standard- 
ized.” Theastonishing thing, he remarks, is that so few “ meth- 
ods” should suffice to clothe “our prodigious literary activity.” 
To quote him further: : 

“The strenuous method came into the world first when ‘Soldiers 
Three’ set its new standard of virility in literature—in its infancy 
it was the ‘ brass-band style.’ Kipling’s influence on American 
writing has been far wider than that on the literature of his own 
nation. Our popular magazines and larger Sunday newspaper 
have fairly grown up on him. But he has been entirely a surface 
influence because our writers have caught only his surface charac- 
teristics, transforming them into a method that has been for a full 
decade the dominant tone in our novelsand periodicals. Kipling’s 
real music has never beena factor in this method. Only the brass 
WO 4. 9-9 

“Once reduced to working rules, the strenuous method became 
universally serviceable. A race of strenuous heroes sprang up, 
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and has become as permanent a fixture of our popular reading as 
the stage Irishman in melodrama. The hero of the strenuous 
method is taller than other men, superhumanly strong and ener- 
getic, and altogether remarkable from a physiological standpoint. 
His blood now flows coolly through his veins and he is imperturba- 
ble, sweeping swift glances into every corner, unappalled, incruta- 
ble; again it courses strangely, madly, burning, prickling, sting- 
ing. He has traveled in all countries, speaks all dialects, knows 
all levels of life. His will is iron, his nerve steel, his manners 
ta ee ae 

“The fashionplate method is the minor of the strenuous meth- 
od’s clanging major, and began to be practised when, after a cen- 
tury of rampant democracy in letters, we suddenly found that in 
no aristocratic country or times had there ever been such ademand 
for chronicles of high life as in these states. Our high life was 
only rudimentary. But our below-stairs had 
fully developed. In those regions we had 
reverted to type. The fashionplate method 
followed quickly on the heels of demand, and 
is now in a state of mechanical perfection 
and widely serviceable. You may employ 
it in ‘society ’ fiction in criticism of manners, 
books, drama, music, pictures, to describe 
clothes or a ‘function,’ to proclaim fashions, 
to chronicle news....... 

“By adhering to a few rules one may do 
this method acceptably and not go astray. 
Stick doggedly to an environment of ocean 
steamships, Florida hotels, opera, yachts, 
motor-cars, and Old-World aristocracy. Re- 
fer as frequently, as casually, to old fami- 
lies, good blood, the infallibility of breeding, 
and as frequently, but less familiarly, to the 
middle and lower classes, with many vague 
speculations as to how they really do exist in 
that strange world of theirs. . 

“The cosmic-monotone, which goes back 
to Victor Hugo, is our great bow-wow of a 
method—a literary B flat in which we pitch 
epic narratives of great self-sacrifice, great 
emotions, great heroes whom Fate annihi- 
lates but cannot conquer. This manner has 
some limitations, but is extremely valuable 
in opening up new countries. All our stor- 
ies of Alaska, for example, are written in it, as well as those of 
the Philippines, and it served before that as the mark of a West- 
ern or Indian story. . .. Alarge open place out-of-doors, prefer- 
ably in a wilderness, is selected, and you start thus: 

“ A bleak, primeval Yandscape, strewn chaotically beneath a vast 
sky, across which sweep formless clouds and vapors giving a sense 
of pitiless desolation. 

“Not a tree, not a bush, not a blade of grass, nor a clinging 
lichen, nor an atom of vegetable life to soften this forbidding im- 
mensity which eons ago was a playground of nature’s titanic 
forces. 4 

“ Nota bird in the firmament; 

“ Not a wolf, or hare, or weasel making its home anywhere in a 
crevice of the heartless rocks; 

“ Not a crawling lizard, nor a creeping snake, nor the chirp of 
an insect, nor the purling of a brook. 

“Solitude as of the beginning of the world on that day when 
God said, ‘Let the dry land appear.’ 

“Solitude as of that day when the race shall have finished its 
struggle and the earth returns to interstellar night. 

“Solitude—except for the figure of a man, limping painfully 
over this trackless waste, clothed in fragments of what was once 
the garb of a civilized being, a tangled mass of beard and hair— 
and there you have it.” 


The writer devotes less space to the three remaining methods, 
which he outlines in the following words: 


“The optimo-platitudinous method is a swelling-turkey-gobbler 
style invented for the use of Congressmen, Senators, and success- 
ful men of affairs when editors discovered, not many years ago, 
that their counsels had market value. Taking ‘Don’t’ asa theme, 


one simply reclothes some of the good, ancient saws that sound 
well, and may be read both ways, and appear excellent axioms for 
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AUGUSTIN QUEROL, 


A Spanish artist whose work is helping to 
guide modern sculpture through a period of 
transition. From a pen portrait by himself. 
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anybody else to follow. Inanarticle written according to optimo. 
platitudinous rules you find all the prehistoric monsters of thought 
—it is a parade of proverbial mastodons and apothegmatic heavy- 
steppers. A method employed by Congressmen and multimillion. 
aires might appear a profitless tool for the hack-writer. But. the 
latter really writes a large proportion of the orphic articles pub- 
lished over sounding names, so this method is one of the mainstays . 
of Grub Street. With it goes a large admixture, that stimulus to 
action embodied in the motto ‘Do it now.’ . . . Under the trade. 
mark of the ‘new thought’ a great body of optimo-platitudinous 
writing has grown up. ’ 
“Then there is the old homestead method, employed for stories 
laid in rural towns, where the characters wear quaint clothes, eat 
simple home-made dishes, and have a homely manner of living, 
talking, thinking, and acting that wins them the loving pity of a 
reading public accustomed to a lavish scale 
of living in its fiction.. With a few minor 
alterations it also serves as the vehicle for 
stories of childhood. Wild-animal stories 
are usually handled in the cosmic-monotone, 
for no matter how. precocious they may be, 
animals are only animals, and at best another 
species of Filipino or Indian. Then there is 
the Aunt Molly method, with its wide field of 
usefulness in newspapers and magazines, the 
n. 1m for conveying every sort of counsel 
to feminine readers, from problems of the 
subliminal self to ways of cleaning gloves.” 


His 
adds: 


classification completed, Mr. Collins 


“So they go, filling the visible world with 
reading-matter that sells and is faithfully 
consumed by millions who never look into a 
real book or encounter a real article, but 
feed contentedly upon this modern wood-pulp 
of literature. A genuine ‘method’ is entirely 
free of the elements of vital style, tho when 
the first vestiges of a new one comes upon the 
magazine horizon it may appear for a timeas 
tho an unmistakable master had risen. But 
the rudiments of his method are soon caught, — 
and soon every other periodical has its wild- 
animal story, its bridge-building story, its narrative of Alaska, etc. 

‘*But the genuinely individual writers are never reduced to a 
method —there is no standard ‘Sentimental Tommy’ in the mar- 
ket nor any ready-made ‘Huck Finn.’” 





A REVIVAL OF SPANISH ART. 


“YLENTIFUL proofs of an artistic renaissance in Spain are 
discernible to Mr. Charles Rudy, who proclaims in 7he Jn- 
ternational Studio (New York) “a new and healthy tendency 
among Spanish artists to free themselves from the chains which 
bound them to the artistic geniuses of foreign nations.” Many 
Spanish painters of to-day, he asserts, rank among the world’s 
foremost—and he mentions in support of his statement such names 
as Sorolla, Pradilla, and Zuloaga. The decorative arts also are 
showing increased vitality, but the most striking development, he 
finds, is in modern Spanish sculpture. “Independence, individ- 
uality, freedom from the melancholic influence of religious dog- 
mas and mystic creeds, are the characteristics of modern Span- 
ish sculpture as compared with the old; and a new art, national 
and flourishing, is rapidly being created.” Mr. Rudy selects Don 
Agustin Querol y Subirate as the most significant exponent of the 
new sculpture. Querol is described as one of the few “artistic 
giants” of the present time who are guiding modern sculpture 
through a period of transition. He is forty-three years of age, 
and his life, we are told, is summed up in the phrases “ incessant 
work, untiring energy, and an unquenchable ambition.” Of his 
work we read: 


“ Disregarding Querol’s earlier works, three distinct characteris- 
tics are prevalent in all his later works. They are: (a) The mystic 
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melancholy of the Spanish 
art genius, which caused 
the critic, Mr. Arthur Sy- 
mons, to exclaim that the 
saints and Virgins in Sevil- 
lian churches ‘sweated 
blood ’; (4) the enthusiastic 
love for the Greek plastic 
form; and (c) the natural 
portraiture of daily scenes 
and groups, even when they 
mar in their minor details 
the classic pureness of the 
composition. These char- 
acteristics are unconscious 
—that is, the sculptor him- 
self does not realize their 
‘ existence. Yet there they 
are, ofttimes united, now 
and again clashing, tho nev- 








STATUE OF POET QUEVEDO, BY A. QUEROL. 


er wounding the eye by a non-artistic 
conception or execution. It is their 
presence or, better still, the evident 
contradiction between Greek symme- 
try and modern realism which has given 
birth to the artist’s ideal, in search of 
which he has been meditating, com- 
bining, creating, and destroying dur- 
ing many long years. This ideal is no 
other than the ‘undulating line,’ free 
from all conventional rules, tho obey- 
ing the great rule of plastic harmony, 
in the observance of which the Greeks 
were willing to sacrifice all and every- 
thing. To attain it, however, Querol 
was unwilling to neglect the realistic 
lessons taught him by Donatello. 
Hence his struggle: the combining of 
natural groups — z.¢., trousered men 
and misshapen women, touching por- 
traits in themselves with symmetrical 
forms, perfect in their lines and dra- 


pery; the whole composition to be harmonious and boasting the es- 
sential undulating line.’” 


Highly imaginative, Querol “inspires his monuments with a fire 
that must appear to us Northerners as exuberant, not to say exag- 
gerated.” An outline of his life is given in the following passage: 


“Born of poor parents, in 1863, in Tortosa (Catalufia), he mi- 
grated at an early age to Barcelona, where he was apprenticed to 
a baker, spending much of his time in molding dough soldiers and 
animals, to the great delight of his comrades and the wrath of his 
employer. Later, and in spite of parental opposition, he entered 
a sculptor’s studio, remaining there until 1884, when he obtained 
his first triumph in Madrid by exhibiting his ‘St. John Preaching 
in the Wilderness,’ a marble statue of great promise, tho conven- 
tional and youthful when compared with his more recent works. 
It pleased, nevertheless, and the governmental committee sent our 
penniless friend to Rome as pensioner, where he lost himself in 
the contemplation of the realistic figures of such masters as Dona- 
tello—masters who were to influence him largely in the future. 
Seven years later he returned to Madrid, and since then has de- 
voted all his time and energy to his work.” 





TRADITION. 
This is said to be one of the finest of Querol’s groups. 
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THE DECAY OF TRAGEDY. 


ADAME LONGARD DE LONGGARDE’S heroine, 
after seeing “Othello,” asks: “Were there no divorce 
courts in those days?” This characteristically modern inquiry is 
cited by Edith Searle Grossmann, in 7he Contemporary Review, 
as in some respects typical of the attitude of the more sophisti- 
cated races toward tragedy in general. If the “ Antigone” and 
“Electra” or “Hamlet” and “ Lear” were for the first time of- 
fered to a modern public, shorn of the authority of tradition, no 
manager, she asserts, would risk accepting them, no cultured au- 
dience would stand the strain on their nerves, and no reviewer 
would hesitate tocondemn such revelations of humanagony. The 
reason that these resuscitated plays do not overwhelm us as it is, 
she explains, is “ partly because we are familiar with the themes, 
but chiefly because we can only superficially realize them.” Mod- 
ern society “is incapable of producing a distinctive tragic litera- 
ture, because it forbids the expression of emotion and disapproves 
of any strong passion”—a convention 
which has resulted, she thinks, in an 
actual decadence of feeling. The 
prevailing note of artificial optimism 
is recognized as something more than 
a mere literary fashion. In those coun- 
tries, however, which are less arti- 
ficially civilized, the art of tragedy 
still flourishes. In America, the 
writer observes, “it seems exiled from 
Boston and New York to the West.” 
Norway, Hungary, Poland, Russia, 
and the far borders of the British 
Empire—to these countries we may 
still look for stories with the tragic 
note. To quote further: 


“It is a significant fact that unre- 
pressed power and the vivid realiza- 
tion of evil and of good should ap- 
pear, not only in imperfectly civilized 
nations like Russia, but in young 








communities like South Af- 
rica and Australia. The 
cause,just as among Greeks 
and Elizabethans, is the 
collision of a civilized con- 
sciousness with savage sur- 
roundings and traditions. 
The cultured sensitive con- 
science feels and represents 
with abnormal intensity the 
fierce loves and hates, the 
savage vices and the wild 
actions, of primitive nature. 
A comparison of the philos- 
ophizing of Tolstoy’s‘ War 
and Peace’ with Olive 
Schreiner’s ‘African Farm’ 
would show the same con- 
flict in both.” 

















The writer traces the 
marked decay of tragedy~ 


BRONZE STATUETTE OF JUAN TENORIO. 
BY A. QUEROL, 
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which she asserts is “certainly not the result of any decline in 
intellectual power”—from the Elizabethan age to the twentieth 
We read: 


“The process was at work among the great Victorians who hold 
their own with any of the Elizabethans except Shakespeare. The 
cause is that the novel drove out the drama as a living form of 
high art. The tragic drama of to-day divides itself into sensa- 
tional plays and the dead classical plays, either written long ago, 
or, like ‘Nero,’ reviving obsolete themes and modes, in either case 
as interesting and yet as distant from the present actualities of our 
existence as the ruins in Crete. The novel, in spite of threatened 
extinction, still remains the most complete and genuine expression 
of the age. Now the novel is not nearly so well adapted to pure 
unmixed tragedy as the drama. Its length militates against the 
intensity and the rapid movement required. It sprang from the 
complexity of modern life and it reproduces that complexity. It 
reflects varying phases rather than any single passion....... 

“The Victorian eramarked the first stage in the decadence of 
tragedy. Instead of forming the climax, it sank into an episode. 
Culminating in the Elizabethan drama, it had passed through 
nearly two centuries of rant and sensationalism and had become 
almost extinct inthe dramatic form. In thenovel it revived mixed 
with comedy. This did not necessarily imply a deterioration of 
literary art, but as a matter of fact the issue was usually brought 
about in an artificial manner. Greeks and Elizabethans alike 
stopped with their climax, and thus created the only perfect form 
of tragedy. And they smote and spared not, offering up the cen- 
tral, and not the secondary characters, the victorious king at his 
home-coming, the young warrior in arms for Thebes, the betrothed 
bride, just as Shakespeare drowned Ophelia, smothered Desde- 
mona, crazed Lear and made him die of grief. A striking illus- 
tration of the change from the sixteenth-century view to that of 
the nineteenth is seen in the different treatments of the Faust 
legend. 

“ Marlowe dragged Dr. Faustus to the mouth of hell and left him 
there, while a brief chorus pointed the terrific moral. Goethe re- 
deemed his Faust by a legal quibble and brought him into bliss. 
It is an ample commentary on the second part of ‘Faust’ that the 
general public know nothing about it. The ‘Comedia’ of Faust 
is a literary curiosity, the tragedy of Gretchen is a universal and 
immortal possession. 

“With Thackeray began a new process of decay. It was he 
who established the modern society novel of the West End of 
London. The object of society being admittedly mutual enter- 
tainment, genuine high tragedy had to be suppressed. Within his 
own sphere of life he was too comprehensive a master to exclude 
the fatalities of sin and accident, and he indulged freely in pathos 
of the gentler kind, but yet in books like ‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Pen- 
dennis’ we are an immeasurable distance away from the moral 
sublimity of the ‘Antigone,’ of ‘Hamlet,’ or even of the strongest 
scenes in Dickens. With Thackeray began the literary fashion 
of making a telegraphic announcement of the catastrophe and then 
closing the door upon the victims. . . . With Thackeray’s succes- 
sors brevity and reserve lost the force of freshness and became 
a mere literary fashion, until at the present time the full meaning 
of the change has become evident. The novel had reduced tragic 
art from a climax to an episode; the society novel suppressed its 
utterance or thrust it out of sight. It became not merely inciden- 
tal, but momentary.” 


century. 


Of the alleged “ decadence of feeling ” in modern life, the writer 
goes on to say: 


“There is no active cruelty in modern civilization such as there 
was in the corrupt and luxurious Roman Empire. There is no 
delight in pain. But there is a cultured insensibility to it which 
can be almost as pitiless as Roman ferocity. Our nerves are over- 
wrought, and our refuge is to feel nothing. The fashionable phi- 
losophy is a stoical Epicureanism. Its object is to prevent any- 
thing from interfering with the pursuit of pleasure. Evennational 
calamities, like those of Russia or of Armenia, fail to move us in 
the manner that the Bartholomew stirred the contemporaries of 
Spenser or the Massacre of the Vaudois stirred Milton and the 

.men of the Commonwealth. For a moment we are moved, but 
there are so many other things to distract our attention, and our 
pity is rather a sensation than a feeling. The characteristic mode 
of helping the unfortunate is by some form of entertainment. 
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When, after the recent massacre, a concert was given for the per. 
secuted Jews, one of the great dailies pointed out that the per- 
formance failed to attract a large audience because the music was 
not sufficiently cheerful.” 





TAINE THE “ALCHEMIST OF MODERN 
THOUGHT.” 


| Suess asserts that since Hegel no writer in Europe 

has put into circulation so many new and profound ideas as 
Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. This assertion is quoted and indorseq 
by Mr. Lorenzo O’Rourke in the introductory essay with which 
he prefaces his translation of Taine’s “‘ Balzac: A Critical Study,” 
which now makes its first appearance in English. Mr. O’Rourke 
describes Taine as standing at the dividing line between the new 
and the old world of thought. “He is,” the writer continues, “the 
type and embodiment of materialist determinism which the defini- 
tive overthrow of the old ideas by historical criticism, comparative 
philology, and the modern conception of evolution established to 
so large an extent in the learned worid.” In achieving completely 
the modern materialist type, we are told, Taine becomes “the 
creative literary artist of the laboratory,” “the alchemist of mod- 
ern thought.” In his utter subjugation of the heart by the head, 
continues the writer, Taine is “ probably unique in the history of 
modern men of letters.” What might be fatal in the case of the 
ordinary writer, “this temperamental coldness, this ruthless atti- 
tude of the operating-room and lack of human sympathy,” is one 
of the secrets of his power. His mental attitude is compared, 
in the following paragraph, with other artists of the realist 
school: 

“Taine’s achievement in history, philosophy, and criticism may 
be said to match Zola’s in the field of fiction, for the methods of 
the realist of romance and the realist of science were singularly 
alike. The characteristic traits, in fact, are identical: unrivaled 
power of analysis, a genius for detail, and a philosophy of stark 
materic’:sm unrelieved by a ray of the ideal. The descriptive 
prose of Taine is suggestive of the realistic and graphic paintings 


_of Meissonier, in which a blade of grass is as perfectly depicted 
“as the silhouette of Napoleon. To this species of mind there is - 


neither great nor small; an atom is equal to a world; hence infi- 
nite care for detail arriving almost at infallibility within its pe- 
culiar sphere. Taine approaches the problems of philosophy, 
equipped with microscope and alembic. The seer’s vision is re- 
placed by the methods and instruments of the anatomist and 
chemist. In the hands of Taine science becomes magic.” 


Mr. O’Rourke speculates that Taine’s enduring fame will rest 
upon a basis outside of his purely literary achievements, for more 
original than the theories of race and surroundings is his portrait 
of Napoleon, which, the writer believes, posterity can never lose 
interest in. 


“What gives Taine unique distinction among the learned men 
of his time is the fact that his writings have exerted an important 
practical influence upon political events in France. What gives 
him an unrivaled place in a group of thinkers rarely equaled ina 
single generation is the fact that his ideas have actually altered 
the current of French history. Taine’s profound studies in his- 
tory, illuminated by the apparatus of modern scientific criticism 
which he invented, convinced him that the political malady of his 
country, culminating in the frightful crisis of 1870, was due toa 
false principle which had been assimilated by the nation. He be- 
lieved that the great Italian, whose supreme genius still obsessed 
the French people, had, in reality, done them mortal injury by 
seducing them into paths which led into the past instead of toward 
the future. In his view Napoleonic imperialism was a survival 
rather than progress, and he believed that until the taint of the 
Napoleonic virus was extirpated from the blood of Frenchmen 
there could be no real advancement. This idea, which in time 
took complete possession of Taine, is the soul of the ‘Origins of 
Contemporary France.’ The literary recluse, the dreamer of 
metaphysical dreams, had become an active political propagan- 
dist, and his motto was a portentous one: ‘Ecrasez l’infame !’” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


MEDICAL ASPECTS OF HANDWRITING. 


OME of the recent attempts to use the handwriting of a pa- 
S tient in diagnosis, especially in case of mental ailments, have 
already been noted in these columns. In La Nature (Paris, May 5) 
Dr. A. Cartaz gives a summary of them, dwelling specially on a 
recently published work by Dr. Rogues de Fursac on “Writings 
and Drawings in Nervous and Mental Affections.” Dr. Cartaz 
concludes that the study of handwriting in such cases may give 
the practitioner information of real value. He writes: 


“Medicine has benefited by modern discoveries and by the 
progress of knowledge, more than any other science... . Aus- 
cultation has already caused a veritable revolution in the diagnosis 
of chest troubles ; chemistry aids in the examination of the blood. 
And profound studies have been aided by the ophthalmoscope and 
the laryngoscope, while the sphygmograph tells of the precise con- 
dition of the circulation, 
and the microscope has 
transformed pathological 
anatomy. Photography, 
too, plays its part, the 
electric light, the thou- 
sand applications of this 
marvelous agent; and 
finally a complete revolu- 
tion in all our conceptions 
of the cause of disease 
has been wrought by the 
discoveries in bacteriol- 
ogy, while a revolution 
even more radical has 
taken place in surgical 
methods and in the treat- 
ment of wounds. Every 
modern discovery has had 
a side bearing on the 
progress of medicine. It 
would be tedious to enu- 
merate details. 

“ For several years there 
has been an attempt to 

COLLECTION OF DR. ROGUES DE FuRSAC. use also the study of hand- 
Fig. 1.—Original design by a person suffer. Writing. Graphology has 

ing from mystic delirium, been a science to some 
and a simple matter of 
curiosity to others. It matters little; the efforthas been to co- 
ordinate data furnished by the investigation of chirography for 
the purpose of deducing practical conclusions of value in pathol- 
ogy. Adistinguished physician of Angers, Dr.Quintard, finds in 
graphology a source of information that may facilitate the diag- 
nosis of various maladies. Ask questions of an invalid, he says, 
and his answers should confirm your diagnosis, or the reverse. 
But suppose that your patient is insincere, and conceals certain 
details of his case, or is a neurotic who exaggerates and gives 
every symptom undue importance, or again is morbidly indifferent 
to his disease? The answers of such a person are sources of fatal 
error. Make him write from your dictation, says Dr. Quintard, 
examine the writing, and its characteristics will furnish an index 
to those of the patient. If the writing is inclined, with exag- 
gerated raised end-lines, your patient is imaginative. If it is half- 
formed, with badly traced letters, he is apathetic.” 


The deductions of Dr. Rogues de Fursac in a recent book, says 
the writer, are more precise and clear. Dr. De Fursac makes a 
medical study of manuscript. Graphology is content with study- 
ing the material execution and of drawing more or less exact con- 
clusions from this; De Fursac studies not only the calligraphy, 
but the style, the spelling, the ideas that are expressed. Hand- 
writing becomes, under these ‘conditions, at once a physical and 
an intellectual manifestation; physical, in that it gives informa- 
tion regarding the manifestaticns of motility ; intellectual, because 
it is an expression of language and betrays the troubles or anoma- 
lies of the mind. The writer continues: 
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“Dr. De Fursac has no idea that this study will furnish an abso- 
lute basis of diagnosis. It is only one element, to be added to 
others furnished by the study of bodily movement, speech, vision, 
etc. It must be given only the place that properly belongs to it, 
without ascribing to it exaggerated value. 

“When we examine the remarkable series of specimens of 
handwriting collect- 
ed by Dr. De Fur- 


sac... we under- AA AMAA AAMT MY 
stand the importance 7 4dbg4eé ILO ULE Y 
that the attentive AWYY))H AY Wana 
study of manuscript ND DAME 

may assume, not U ALA LLL 
only at the outset of 

a disease, but during FIG. 2.—COPY MADE AFTER A CONVULSIVE 
. CRISIS. (ROGUES DE FURSAC.) 
its progress. When 
an expert in legal medicine is called to give his opinion on a will, 
the form in which it was written, the notes, paragraphs, and a 
host of details may throw light on the writer’s mental state. . .. 
It seems to me that in time students of manuscript may be able to 
change our judgments on many questions of history. ...... 

“To take account of handwriting in mental or nervous diseases 
it is necessary to examine voluntary writings, but the expert 
should also have under observation manuscript copied and written 
from dictation. . . . The material execution of the manuscript, 
its general aspect, the direction and form of the letters—even 
these will furnish valuable data in many cases, as in the case of a 
patient with shaking palsy. But in other cases we must have the 
psychic elements which are furnished by the contents of the letter 
and the ideas expressed therein. A few lines written by a person 
mentally affected will often reveal the nature of his malady. 

“It is difficult to give an idea of the modifications that occur 
from these two points of view in varieties of these diseases. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the lesion, the writing varies altogether. 
The numerous specimens brought together by our distinguished 
colleague in his investigation show it better than any detailed ex- 
planation. See, for example, the figures here copied from his col- 
lection. Fig. 2 represents the writing of a young woman repro- 
ducing a copy just after a convulsive crisis. The graphic impulse 
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FIG. 3.—SPONTANEOUS COMPOSITION: BEGINNING OF GENERAL 


PARALYSIS. CROGUES DE FURSAC.) 


Translation: “Ernest, Emperor of Europe, King of France and 
Navarre, Emperor of all States, gives to all my faithful subjects the 
sum of 1,000,000,000” [indefinite]. - 


shows itself in a monotonous and stereotyped form. In Fig. 3 the 
ideas of grandeur in a general paralytic appear in the form of a 
proclamation. The design shown in Fig. 1 is that of an intelligent 
man attacked by mystic delirium; he has drawn what he saw in 
the smoke of his cigarette. We see that handwriting reflects our 
mind and our ideas. It becomes for the scientist a mirror where 
he may read the approach of troubles that may injure the brain 
and make of a man a miserable wreck.”—7vanslation made for 
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THE SHOCK-CURE. 


HAT certain disorders may be cured or relieved by a power- 

ful diversion of the mind has often been shown. Several 
instances are related in an editorial article in Zhe Medical Times 
(New York, June). The first, quoted from Tuke’s book, “ The 
Influence of the Mind on the Body,” is that of a sufferer from 
rheumatic fever, who, preferring to be ill at home rather than 
among strangers, took the fast train from Manchester to London: 


“ From the time of leaving, his heart was going at express speed, 
there was a profuse sweat, the pain was acute. Suddenly there 
was a dreadful collision. ‘From side to side of the carriage I 
went like a billiard ball under a hard-cushion hit. The compart- 
ment was soon seen to be sprinkled with the blood of a hapless 
victim whose face had come into crushing contact with it.’ This 
railway collision instantly cured the patient of his rheumatism.” 


The writer goes on to relate a number of other similar cases. 
He says: 


“It is related that General Grant suffered severely from rheu- 
matism at Appomattox. Nevertheless, when a flag of truce 
brought him the news that Lee was ready to surrender, his joy was 
so great that his rheumatism was instantly dissipated. A col- 
league had a bedridden patient whom he was convinced could leave 
her bed and was much better about. He went one day to her bed- 
side and sternly told her: ‘Mrs. X, you are to leave your bed at 
once and come to me in the other room.’ This she did and pres- 
ently came before him. Afterward when asked how she could get 
up when she seemed so ill, she said it was because the doctor 
looked and spoke in such a way that she felt he would thrash her 
if she did not obey....... 

“The dreadful earthquake and fire at San Francisco have pro- 
auced a number of cases similar to these. A paralytic who had 
been crippled for fifteen years is now entirely cured. There was 
a young girl whose vocal cords would not work after the earth- 
quake, but who recovered her voice when overcome by emotion at 
the sight of her mother. In other lands similar seismic commo- 
tions have produced like effects. During the Russo-Japanese war 
a party of foreigners gave a dinner in a Japanese city. There was 
inebriety at this feast; so that some of the diners had on what is 
vulgarly termed a ‘skate.’ The dinner was ended by an earth- 
quake, the effect of which was to reduce every person present 
from the gaiety produced by good wines to his normal soberness. 
It is astutely observed in this connection that the experiment of 
confining dipsomaniacs in territories subject to shocks might be 
worth trying. 

“There is no mystery about such cures as these. Such condi- 
tions as are structural, as a mammary cancer or a pulmonary cav- 
ity, are not to be cured upon the instant by these means. But 
functional and imaginary disorders are amenable to healthful stim- 
uli by way of the emotions.” 





Fluid Lenses.—After experimenting for many years a Hun- 
garian chemist has succeeded, by using glass shells filled with 
fluid, in producing optical lenses quite as good as the best massive 
glass lenses at present used, and of much greater size. This fact 
was reported to our Government by W. A. Rublee, American 
Consul at Vienna. Says a writer in Scéence (New York, June 8): 


“The importance of this invention in the field of astronomy is 
obviously very considerable. The largest glass lens heretofore 
manufactured out of massive glass for astronomical purposes has 
a diameter of about 1.50 meters, and it required several years to 
make it, while the price was several hundred thousands of marks 
[say $100,000]. Such a lens can be manufactured by the new proc- 
ess in a few weeks ata cost of 2,0000r 3,000 marks [$500 to $750]. 
The price of a glass lens of the best German manufacture, with 
a diameter of 25 centimeters [10 inches] is now about 7,000 marks 
[$1,750], whereas the price of a similar lens made by the new proc- 
ess is about 150 marks [$37]. Lenses of smaller diameter for pho- 
tographic purposes, for opera-glasses, reading-glasses, etc., can be 
produced at correspondingly smaller cost. The lens consists of a 
fluid substance enclosed between two unusually hard glass sur- 
faces, similar to watch crystals, in which the refractive power and 
other characteristic properties are so chosen that the glass sur- 
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faces not only serve to hold the fluid, but also combine with the . 
fluid to overcome such defects as are scarcely to be avoided in | 
ordinary lenses. It is for this reason also that the lens is achro. 
matic. 

“The fluid contained in the lens is hermetically closed, so that _ 
no air can enter and exercise a damaging effect. The fluid does 
not evaporate, and its composition is such that its properties are 
not affected by time or by temperature....... 

“ These fluid lenses are already manufactured in Austria, and are | 
attracting attention both on account of their utility and the smal} 
price at which they are sold. Patents have been taken out ip 
other countries, and they are soon to be introduced.” 





THE ENGLISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


HE plan for tunneling from France to England underneath 

the Straits of Dover, which was abandoned about thirty 

years ago owing to the opposition of the English authorities, has 

recently been revived by the establishment of friendly relations 

between Great Britain and France, and the promoters of the Proj- 

ect will make another effort to obtain the sanction of the British 

Government. Says Zhe Scientific American (New York) in its 
editorial columns: 


“The Société Frangais du Tunnel Sous-Marin was incorporated 
in the early seventies for the purpose of carrying out this great 
work. A shaft was sunk on the French side of the Channel ata 
point about six miles from Calais, and the English terminus was 
fixed near to Dover. A considerable amount of tunneling was 
done by the French company ; but after they had spent about half 
a million dollars, the British Government put a stop to the work 
on the English end, ostensibly for the reason thata tunnel beneath 
the Channel would destroy the security which Great Britain’s 
insular position afforded, and would render her liable to attack by 
an invading army. 

“Engineers of the Northern Railway of France have recently 
made an investigation of the abandoned works and found them 
to be in good condition, and it is probable that the present session 
of Parliament will witness the introduction of a bill for permitting 
the work to proceed on the English side. The tunnel would be 
an ideal one to drive, as practically the whole of its 23% miles of 
length will pass through a firm but’easily quarried chalk, which it 
is believed is free from faults. This would make it possible to 
drive the tunnel without the use of the pneumatic process or the 
necessity for serious pumping operations. Apart from military 
considerations, which, in themselves, can not have much weight 
because of the tunnel’s limited capacity and ease of destruction, 
there is much to be said in favor of the proposed tunnel. The 
Dover-Calais passage is notoriously rough and uncomfortable, and 
the substitution of an all-rail route between London and Paris 
would be a decided boon to hundreds of thousands of travelers 
between England and the Continent.” 


The question of tunneling the Channel was introduced recently 
by Lord Fitzmaurice when welcoming the members of the French 
Academy on their visit to London. He declared humorously, as 
reported in Zhe Westminster Gazette (London): 


“I haveno right to reveal the secret mind of the Government 
even if I knew it, but there is one great obstacle in the way 
of the realization of that project. Every nation has its phan- 
tom, and England’s is a military one. Formerly it was feared 
that a French army might creep into England through the hole of 
a Channel tunnel, then it was a German army that was feared, then 
a Russian. But to-day itis the Chinese army. We have been 
assured in the newspapers—and the newspapers never lie—thata 
Mongol army, after crossing Asia, burning St. Petersburg, des- 
troying Berlin and the University of Paris, would occupy the pier- 
head at Calais, and, entering the tunnel, emerge at Dover. But 
those who have conjured up this dreadful picture forget the 
French army which in the vast plains between Tours and Poitiers 
would defeat this army and deliver us from a Tartar invasion.” 


Sir W. Holland, M.P.,on being interviewed by a representative 
of The Daily Mail (London), expressed a hope that Parliament 
would eventually sanction the tunnel, whose military danger he 
had a plan for obviating, which he thus explained : 


“I have a scheme which I hope to see adopted by the Powers, 
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and that is that the tunnel should be denationalized—that it should 
‘be made neutral territory. The French Government supports the 
scheme, and I have no doubt that before many years are over the 
‘tunnel will be an accomplished fact.” 





AUSTRALIAN ‘‘MESSAGE-STICKS.” 


ONSIDERABLE mystery has always attached to the so- 
t. called “ message-sticks ” used by natives of Australia, bearing 
marks that are often supposed to take the place of written charac- 
ters in the transmission of information. There is no doubt that 
these curiously marked sticks are carried by messengers from one 
body of natives to another, but it is asserted by Walter Roth, who 
writes on the subject in one of the ethnographical bulletins of the 
Queensland Government, that 
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secure another specimen. Again, ‘second-hand’ sticks may be 
used over and over again by strangers, who certainly have had no 
knowledge of the original manufacturers. Sometimes a broken 
twig is sufficient, without any incisions whatever, and I have often 
seen a piece of tea-tree bark, or even a rag, just tied round and 
round with twine, to constitute the so-called letter. To put the 
matter plainly, the message is taken verbally, the stick serving 
only to accentuate the dona fides of the messenger; if the mes- 


senger is known to both parties, no stick is sent. -On the other 


hand, there is a more or less uniformity recognizable in the shape 
of the sticks manufactured in different areas; the flat feather 
shape of the Boulia district bears a strong contrast to the squared 
form of the letters met farther north. Occasionally the stick 
may be affixed with twine to a handle, carried vertically in front, 
and the suggestion has been offered that this expedient is resorted 
to when the messenger is traveling through hostile country, so as 

to give him immunity for tres- 








they do not serve in themselves 
to convey information, but ,are 
merely used for purposes of 
identification. Says Mr. Roth, 
as quoted in Knowledge and 
Scientific News (London, 
June): 

“The limited quantity and 
portability of a native’s person- 
al goods offer little or no oppor- 
tunity for the use of property- 
marks. If weapons are of the 
same cut, there are minute yet 
sufficient differences which are 
recognizable to the owners; 
even if similarly ornamented, no 
two are so alike that they can not 
be distinguished. Ina general 
way, each having sufficient for 
his own wants, and no person 











passing ; my experience is that, 
under such circumstances, he 
would avoid any risk of being 
seen by traveling only by night. 
I have often seen a civilized 
black boy, on the road, holding 
in front of him a short twig, in 
the split extremity of which an 
envelope, etc., has been insert- 
ed; at a distance it resembles 
a flag somewhat.” 





WHAT “DENATUR- 
IZED” ALCOHOL IS. 


ENATURIZED alcohol 

is simply ordinary alco- 

hol mixed with some substance 
that makes it unusable as a bev- 
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erage. The bill recently passed 





having more than another, there 
is nothing to thieve, and hence, 
as already mentioned, the levity 
with which theft, even when it occurs, is regarded. Only in cases 
of trade and barter, through an intermediary, where it is essential 
that one individual’s goods should be distinguished from another’s, 
is there a necessity for a definite property-mark, this taking the form 
of aso-called ‘letter-’ or ‘message-stick.’ Under such circumstances 


- the ‘stick ’ may be put into use as follows: Charlie, residing at Bou- 


lia, wants, we will say, some pituri, but being prevented by sick- 
ness or some other cause from going himself, sends some relative or 
friend Peter to the nearest market, on the Mulligan River, to get 
some for him, and gives him a ‘message-stick.’ Arrived at last at 
his destination, Peter is asked his business, tells who has sent him, 
hands over the ‘stick,’ and establishes his ona fides. The bagful 
of pituri being at last forthcoming, the vender returns the ‘stick’ 
to Peter, but not before taking careful mental note of it, so as to 
besure of recognizing it again. Peter returns at last to Charlie at 
Boulia, and delivers up both pituri and stick. It now remains for 
Charlie to pay for the pituri with spears, boomerangs, etc. If he 
can prevail on Peter to take a second trip, all well and good, but 
if not, as is usually the case with so long a journey, he either pro- 
ceeds himself or sends another messenger with the goods and the 
identical ‘message-stick ’ as before. He, or the second messenger, 
arriving at the Mulligan, finds the vender, and gives him the 
spears, boomerangs, etc., together with the ‘stick.’ Recognizing 
the latter, the seller accepts the various articles in payment for the 
bagful of pituri which he parted with some few weeks previously, 
knowing now that he has been paid by the right person, probably 
personally unknown to him—d.e., the sender of the original 
“ettek.’” 


Mr. Roth states his absolute conviction that the marks on the 
sticks do not convey any communication, in the ordinary sense of 
the term; the same message may accompany different sticks, or 


the same stick different messages, and the stick may bear no 
marks at all. He goes on: 


“I have been given a stick to take with a certain message to 
another district, and purposely mislaid it temporarily, in order to 


NATIVE “ MESSAGE-STICKS,”? QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA, 


by Congress to remove the tax 
on alcohol for technical uses, 
which is expected to prove of enormous value to almost all indus- 
tries, necessitates treatment of this kind in the case of the exempted 
spirit. Such processes have been long in use in European coun- 
tries, where alcohol used in the arts has been free from tax. In Zhe 
Scientific American (New York, June 9) the following description 
is given of the “denaturizing ” processes in use in Germany. Says 
the writer: 


“There are two general classes or degrees of denaturizing, viz., 
the ‘complete ’ and the ‘incomplete,’ according to the purposes for 
which the alcohol so denaturized is to be ultimately used. 

“Complete denaturization of alcohol by the German system is 
accomplished by the addition to every 100 liters (26% gallons) of 
spirits: (2) Two and one-half liters of the ‘standard denaturizer,’ 
made of 4 parts of wood alcohol, 1 part of pyridin (a nitrogenous 
base obtained by distilling bone-oil or coal-tar), with the addition 
to each liter of 50 grams of oil of lavender or rosemary; (4) one 
and one-fourth liters of the above ‘standard’ and 2 liters of benzol, 
with every 100 liters of alcohol.” 


Of alcohol thus completely denaturized there were used in Ger- 
many during the year 1903, we are told, 26,080,505 gallons, which 
were employed for heating, lighting, and various processes of 
manufacture. The“ incomplete ” type of denaturization is sufficient 
to prevent alcohol from being drunk, but not to disqualify it from 
use for various special purposes, for which the wholly denaturized 
spirits would be unavailable. There are several methods in 
which such substances as pyridin, shellac, camphor, ether, soap, 
or castor oil are used. The writer concludes: 


“The price of denaturized alcohol varies in the different States 
and provinces of the Empire in accordance with the yield and 
consequent market price of potatoes, grain, and other materials. 
At the present time alcohol of 95-per-cent. purity, which is the 
quality ordinarily used in Germany for burning, sells at wholesale 
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from 28 to 29 pfennigs (6.67 to 6.9 cents) per liter (1.06 quarts), 
and at retail for 33 pfennigs (7.85 cents) per liter.” 





A NEW BODY FOR PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 


T is announced that “The American Institute for Scientific 
Research” has recently been incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York. Theall-embracing scope of this title may 
appear to some to be unfortunate, as its sponsor, Prof. James H. 
Hyslop, explains that its field is to be that of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. It is to include the work of the American branch of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, which has now disbanded, but is to 
transmit its name to a section of the larger body. 
itself is to be merely a board of trustees “to serve as custodian 
and disburser of endowment funds . . . for the different sections.” 
The “ Psychical Researchers,” both here and abroad, have always 
been looked upon askance by organized science, tho they have in- 
cluded some great scientific games in their number. Professor 
Hyslop’s Board of Trustees and his prospectus give promise of 
nothing but the most orthodox type of investigation. He says: 


“It may be said to cover the whole field of abnormal psychol- 
ogy, which comprehends everything between functional insanity 
and the allegations in favor of the supernormal. . . . The work 
. . . divides itself into two... fields, . . . the study of certain 
types of insanity and the investigation of certain psychological 
phenomena at least simulating and probably often realizing the 
supernormal acquisition of knowledge....... 

. “The Salpetriére, under Charcot and Pierre Janet, are examples 
of what we should have in this country both as a scientific inves- 
tigation and a method of philanthropy.” | 


There seems -to be a feeling among Spiritualists, however, that 
the new society is to be somewhat less skeptical and more friendly 
to their mode of thought than the old. Says Zhe Banner of 
Light (Boston, June 9): 


“We recognize the absolute necessity for the greatest careful- 
ness and the broadest conservatism in all scientific investigation ; 
we also agree with the demand for unusual care in solving a prob- 
lem of such vast-importance to mankind; but we do not agree 
with that spirit of investigation which nothing can satisfy and 
which, in order to escape obvious but unwelcome conclusions, 
takes refuge in hypotheses so improbable as to challenge possi- 
bility. This spirit has been felt to be too prevalent in the Society 
for Psychical Research. 

“But the American Institute, which is now a practical certainty, 
promises to remedy this defect, without in the least detracting 
from the scientific character of its methods or objects.” 


Professor Hyslop, as secretary of the new society, issues an 
appeal for funds and states that inquiries may be addressed to 
him at 519 West 149th Street, New York. 





EUROPEAN ADOPTION OF OUR ‘‘ARBOR 
DAY.” 


HAT Arbor Day, a festival originating in the United States, 
has spread during the past thirty years to many European 
countries, we are told by Gustave Regelsperger, who writes of 
it in Za Nature (Paris). The writer places what he calls the 
Fétes de Arbre in the first rank among all devices for the pres- 
ervation of trees, since they appeal especially to school-children 
and serve as a means of education. Mr. Regelsperger says that 
altho the planting of trees has served as an incident of commemo- 
rative festivals since remote antiquity, the “ arbor-day ” festival, in 
which such planting is the main feature, originated in Nebraska, 
in 1872, where it was the result of a proposal by Secretary Morton 
(whom he calls “a certain Sterling Morton ”) to set apart a day for 
tree-planting. Other States of the Union were not slow in adopt- 
ing the new festival, and it has now spread to European countries. 
Says Mr. Regelsperger: 
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“In Italy the ‘Annual School Arbor Festival’ became in 1902 
state institution. In Spain the ‘Association of Friends of : 
Arbor Festival,’ which was formed in the same year, celebrates 
annually very successful fétes, and a decree of 1904 instituted the 
Arbor Festival throughout the kingdom. Belgium held its first 
Arbor-Day Festival quite recently. In Russia, Sweden, Austria 
Hungary, Switzerland, Portugal, Japan—everywhere where the 
necessity of reforestation has been recognized—children are inter. 
ested in trees by similar methods. 

“France has not been behindhand, and, while considerable 
efforts toward reforestation are being made by the Governmey 

ttempts have been made in various directions to associate chil. 
dren in the movement by establishing Arbor-Day festivals, |p 
the spring, under the leadership and direction of teachers, the 
school-children go to the open fields to plant trees that shall be 
future forests. . . . These festivals encourage the establishment of 
forest associations among students and graduates, whose number 
is constantly increasing and some of which are very active. . . , , 

“The French ‘ Forest Society of the Friends of Trees,’ whose 
president is Senator Calvert, has given a strong impulse to refores. 
tation and to all institutions in its aid, and has actively encouraged 
the establishment of forest societies among pupils of the schools, 

“We are happy to say that Arbor-Day celebrations are to be 
held in France still more widely after the present year. - The go. 
ciety just mentioned will organize meetings in important centers 
with the aid of rectors, prefects, and the Forest Administration; 
festivals of this kind have already been arranged at Toulouse, 
Nice, Clermont-Ferrand, and Bordeaux.”—7vanslation made Sor 
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SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


AN interesting employment of paper to make gas-pipes is thus noted in the 
Revue de Chimie Industrielle, as translated in The Scientific American: ‘‘Manila 
paper cut in strips, of a width equal to the length of the pipes to be made, js 
put ina receiver filled with fused asphalt and rolled solidly and uniformly around 
arod or core of iron until the desired thickness is obtained.’ After the pipe thus 
produced has been submitted to strong pressure, the exterior is covered with 
sand and the whole cooled in water. The core is removed and. the outer sur- 
face covered with a water-proof product. These pipes, it appears, are perfectly 
tight and more economical than metal pipes.” inp 


THE telephone has been successfully used in tuning a piano at a distance, we 
are told in The American Telephone Journal. The feat was accomplished by 
M. J. Archer, a piano tuner of Wabash, Ind. ‘‘Some time ago Mr. Archer sold 
a piano to Thomas Pilkington at South Bend. Miss Pilkington called Mr. 
Archer up and advised him the piano needed a tuning. She was asked to sound 
the instrument, which was near the telephone. The tone was transmitted 
clearly to Wabash, and directions were given which enabled her. to change the | 
tension. The directions were carried out, and the instrument repeatedly 
sounded until it was perfectly tuned and the tones all normal.’ 


‘*From personal experience there is no doubt that food is often overcooked 
and practically destroyed by too high heat,’’ says Dr. Ephraim Cutter in The 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. ‘‘The best cooking of meat is when it is cooked 
in its own juices. That is, if you examine the United States Government's 
valuable analyses of meats the larger proportion (often over 50 per cent.) of 
water arrests attention. Now if this interstitial and intersubstantial water is 
subjected to a temperature of 212° F., it is turned into steam. If an exampleof 
perfect cooking is wanted, ask those who have had a real old-fashioned Rhode 
Island clambake where greencorn, salmon, chickens, etc., are cooked in the 
steam of their own juices and that of the seaweed.” 


To a correspondent who asks how to deodorize coal-oil, The National Drug- 
gist (St. Louis, May) replies that altho this can not be done completely, the odor 
*‘can be moderated and the rank, bad smell in a measure suppressed by agitating 
the oil frequently, for several days in succession, over powdered calcium chlorid. 
Another plan is to shake the oil occasionally for several days in succession with 
about a quarter of its volume of sulphuric acid.” The writer goes on: ‘We 
have never tried this plan, but are told it leaves the oil with an etheric odor, not 
at all disagreeable. Be very cautious in attempting this. Another recom: 
mendation is to dissolve oxid of lead in caustic soda, and to shake the oil with 
it several times during a period of two or three days.” 


‘‘Tue feat of the man who stole a red-hot stove is far surpassed in larcenous 
proportions by the people of Colorado, if we are to believe the testimony ad- 
duced in the case of Kansas vs. Colorado, which is pending in the United 
States Supreme Court,” says The Irrigation Age, quoting an unnamed Kansas 
City daily. ‘‘This testimony is mostly in the form of photographs, taken, as 
usual, before and after, and the Kansans claim that these pictures demonstrate 
the fact that Colorado has stolen and carried away the Arkansas River. . -- 
The Kansans claim priority rights to this water. They have eight or nine big 
ditches which they say were built before Coloradoans began to irrigate anything 
but their throats, and these ditches used to be brimming fuil before Colorado 
swiped the water and turned it into ditches which were built in base imitation 
of the Kansas kind.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS TRYING TO 
CONVERT EACH OTHER. 


TTENTION is drawn to the missionary efforts of Catholics 
among Protestants, and vice versa, by two recent articles in 

the religious press. One of these is the account of the Third Mis- 
sionary Conference (Roman Catholic) in Washington, D. C., the 
other an article by a Protestant missionary on the question “ Why 
Send Missionaries to Roman Catholic Countries?” According to 
Christine Sevier, editor of The New Century (Catholic, Washing- 
ton, D. C.), the policy decided upon at the Washington Conference 
in regard to mission work among non-Catholics is “almost: revo- 
lutionary, considering the methods of the past.” The purpose of 
the Conference—at which secular priests, Benedictines, Domini- 
cans, Jesuits, Franciscans, Passionists, Paulists, Lazarists, and 
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very often infidelity. The work of presenting the truths of the 
Catholic Church to either one or the other of these classes in such 
a way that they may assimilate them is complicated by many 
problems of a practical nature. A man who has been self-taught 
in religious matters is suspicious of an external authority that will 
impose dogma on him. But the inner beauties of the doctrines 
of the church as they are one by one revealed to the inquiring 
mind will charm the soul and captivate the heart.” 

Turning to the other side of the subject, we find the Rev. W. B. 
Allison, a Protestant missionary in Guatemala, Central America, 
complaining of the frequency with which he is asked, “ Why‘does. 
your mission board send missionaries to Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, of which the inhabitants are already Christian people?” He 
meets with this question on all sides, he tells us, at times even 
from his fellow clergymen. In Zhe Presbyterian Banner (Pitts-' 
burg) he offers the following answer: 


“The plainest, simplest, and most correct answer that can be 











— 





SOME MEMBERS OF THE THIRD ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 
Grouped before McMahon Hall, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. They discussed new plans for the conversion of America to the Catholic faith. 


others were represented—was especially to promote “a new man- 
ner of argument in religious discussion, the necessary elimination 
of controversial pugilism and of rancorous methods, while bearing 
fundamentally on the conversion of America to the Catholic 
faith.” The motto adopted was “We have come, not to conquer, 
but to win.” The editorof 7he New Century, reporting the meet- 
ing for the Baltimore Sz, goes on to tell of a paper read by Prof. 
F. W. E. Robinson, a convert, on “How to Reach the Devout 
Protestant New-Englander.” Professor Robinson’s words are 
quoted in part as follows: 


“The devout Protestant is a sincere Christian. He feels inte- 
wiorly that he is in close communion with God. At the basis of 
his religious life is a spirit of faith in God as a watchful Father, 
closely interested in the affairs of his children, and on its practi- 
cal side a desire to please that Father according to justice and 
right. He hasa conviction that he is right ip his doctrinal posi- 
tion, and it is extremely hard to shake his conviction. Yet, look- 
ing broadly at the religious mind of New England, there are two 
divergent streains—one stream is carrying 4 host of men toward 
more highly organized Christianity, while the other is drifting 
from all organized church life into rationalism, naturalism, and 


given to the inquiry at the head of this article is: The mission 
boards send their representatives of the church to the lands where 
the Roman Church has predominated in past centuries, in order 
to preach the gospel of reconciliation to lost men, just as the repre- 
sentatives of the Church of Christ go throughout the United States 
or Canada, England, Scotland, or any other land, preaching the 
same blessed Gospel of salvation through Christ. ...... 

“ Any man has a right to make an inquiry, such as the above, 
but when one adds, The people in Catholic countries are all 
Christian people now, as was said by most of those who made the 
inquiry, 1 take issue with such a statement. It can be said just 
as truthfully: All of the people in New York city or Chicago or 
in San Francisco or even in the United States are Christian peo- 
ple. Why, then, continue evangelical work? The large majority 
of those who attend the services of the churches are already be- 
lievers or professing Christians. Why, then, continue to have 
pastors and preaching from week to week? The inquiry, and the 
statement that in almost all cases followed the inquiry, when car- 
ried to a logical conclusion will be seen to be simply absurd. . . . 
We bid godspeed to every one of whatever name or faith, who 
is trying to bring the knowledge of God and the salvation through 
Christ tomen. But in the name of Him who loves us and gave 
Himself for us and has commanded us to go into all the world and 
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preach the gospel of reconciliation to every creature, let us be 
done with asking such silly questions.” , 

In spite of a certain moderation in what Mr. Allison himself 
writes, he can not resist the impulse to quote with evident approval 
the statement of another writer that “ the majority of Roman Cath- 
olics need to be converted as truly as any unsaved soul.” 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND THE RELIGIOUS 
PRESS. 


LTHO Zhe American Israelite (Cincinnati) refers to the new 
Christian-Science Cathedral in Boston as“ the grandest mon- 
ument erected to human gullibility that the world has ever seen,” 
and Zhe Watchman (Baptist, Boston) asserts that “among all the 
religions of the world, Christian Science stands alone as a religion 
in which the element of self-abnegation is wholly wanting,” the 
tendency of the religious press as a whole, in their comment upon 
the dedication of the new cathedral, seems to be to look for the 
truth rather than for the error embodied in this young and remark- 
ably flourishing sect. Zhe Watchman further points out that the 
uninitiated reader, to whom Mrs. Eddy’s book is “ illogical, inco- 
herent, inconsistent, and obscure,” finds himself entirely at a loss 
to account for the unquestionable fascination which her teachings 
exercise on a large number of people. It suggests, however, three 
factors which may contribute to the popularity of Christian 
Science. These are: “The promise it holds out of relief from 
pain and sickness” ; “the deliverance it gives from an uneasy con- 
science” ; and the charm of “ its hazy mingling of Christian terms 
with pantheistic ideas.” On the other hand, 7; he Congregational- 
zst (Boston) explains Mrs. Eddy’s success by the statement that 
she persuades people “ to make their venture with God.” It adds: 


“Until that is accomplished, nothing really counts for much in 
the life of the would-be Christian. Her philosophy may be crude, 
her logic laughable, many of her facts no facts at all; but at least 
she requires and secures the coming face to face of God and the 
individual human soul and a venturing of faith which finds expres- 
sion in daily life. If we had no higher thought of spiritual power 
than that of some vast and everywhere present force, ready to flow 
in where the will of man affords it an opening, the first condition 
of utilizing that force would ‘be to open the doors of the soul to 
give it entrance—in other words, to venture upon it, as the chem- 
ist ventures upon chemical forces and the machinist upon me- 
chanical forces. And here is just the point where all the churches 
stand in constant danger from pure intellectuality or the inertia of 
fixed tradition. Joy and enthusiasm are fruits of the personal 
experience which comes of venturing with God.” 


The Banner of Light (Spiritualist, Boston) also has more of 
praise than of criticism for Mrs. Eddy’s cult. We read in part: 


“With fact, reason, and logic against their teachings, they have 
been able to objectify in spontaneous generosity, in orderly self- 
sacrifice, in well-ordered lives the very truths we hold in common, 
and in most particulars they seem to lead us all. Any teacher or 
organization that can find nothing but bad grammar, poor logic, 
poor Christianity, poor science, in this movement for health, hap- 
piness, and the joy of adjusted lives, must bring forward some- 
thing more appealing to this pain-ridden world than acold, carping 
criticism before Christian Science will find in such a worthy rival.” 


Even the New York Ox¢/ook protests against the dictum of 7he 
Times that the followers of Christian Science “are victims of 
what the Scripture calls ‘strong delusion, that they should believe 
alie.’” To quote Zhe Outlook: 


“What has given Christian Science its votaries is not the delu- 
sion in it, but the truth in it. The remedy for the delusion is the 
discovery of the truth, not the indiscriminate condemnation of 
both truth and error as an unadulterated lie. 

“Christian Science was born out of a materialistic age; an age 
which regarded man as a mere mechanical machine, his diseases 
mere disorders of the machine, medicine a mere repairing of the 
machine. It was born out of a rationalistic age; an age which 
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confounded dogma with faith, which refused to look at the things 
that are unseen and eternal, and endeavored to content itself with 
deducing the things that are unseen from the things that are seen; 
which condemned all mysticism and glorified the scientific method; 
which for realization of a present immortality offered a probable 
hypothesis of a future life, and for personal fellowship with God 
an argument from creation for a hypothetical creator. It was 
born out of a legalistic age ; an age which forgot that Christianity 


_ is curative and imagined it to be a mere new form of law; which 


passed by the text ‘The Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which is lost,’ and declared that ali Christianity is summed up in 
the two commandments, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart’ and ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
Christian Science is a reaction and a protest against this trinity 
of errors. The truth in Christian Science is its threefold affirma- 
tion: First, that man is not a machine, but a living spirit, and his 
body is the servant, not the master, of the spirit; second, that 
spiritual truth is not merely mediately discoverable by a scientific 
process, but immediately and directly known by spiritual vision ; 
third, that Christianity is not merely a new interpretation of an 
ancient law of life, but a new power to heal, to vivify, and to 
endow.” 


Of the errors of the sect the same publication says: 


“The errors of Christian Science appear to us as clear as the 
truths for which it stands; and they appear to us to be fundamen- 
tal errors, which tend to produce in the church a spirit of senti- 
mentalism and effeminacy, when it preeminently needs a clear in- 
telligence and a vigorous virility. 

“Man is a spirit, and the spirit is the master, not the slave, of 
the body. But the body isreal. It is not an imagination which 
the spirit has created, nor a shadow which the spirit has cast, nor 
an emanation which the spirit has produced. The notion that it 
is unreal, and that all its aches and pains are but ‘mortal thoughts,’ 
to be banished by thinking that God is Love, is a revival of a 
long-buried pagan or half-pagan gnosticism. This notion is suff- 
ciently refuted by the fact that no Christian-Scientist with the 
thermometer at zero conquers the mortal thought of cold by a 
counteracting thought; he warms his house like the rest of us.” 





BUDDHIST MISSIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
COUNTRIES. 


“ TT is gratifying to note the progress that Buddhism is making 

in the West,” remarks 7he Buddhist of Colombo, Ceylon, 
which goes on to felicitate its readers because of the good work 
done by Buddhist missionaries in the United States and Canada. 
There is a certain piquancy in the quiet and matter-of-fact tone in 
which Zhe Buddhist recounts the progress of its propaganda in a 
country itself so eagerly zealous in the despatching of missionaries 
to the non-Christian nations. In Germany, another country active 
in carrying the Gospel to the heathen, a Buddhist mission is also 
struggling fora foothold. Altho presumably without serious sig- 
nificance, this method of retort is arresting. In this Ceylon paper 
we read further: 


“Our Japanese coreligionists stand foremost in this propa- 
gandist work. The Japanese mission work in America is thriving, 
and from the January number of 7he Light of Dharma, the organ 
of the mission, we find that the operations of the society have 
been extended to Vancouver in Canada. Originally and primarily 
started for the benefit of the Japanese in America, the mission has 
done much to secure the interest and sympathy of the Americans 
themselves in their work. A branch association, styled the Dharma 
Sangha of Buddha, has been started by the Americans themselves. 
Buddhist temples and schools are established in all mission sta- 
tions, and the work of teaching and preaching the truths of 
Buddhism is zealously carried on by an enthusiastic band of work- 
ers. The labors of these pioneer missionaries to the West from 
the East are bound to exercise a deep influence upon the future of 
those lands. 

“In Europe, too, progress is satisfactory. The Buddhist mis- 
sion in Germany is maintaining a manful fight against odds, and 
gradually gaining ground. Der Buddhist, the monthly journal 
issued by this society, appears regularly, and is excellently edited. 
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Lectures on Buddhism and allied subjects are delivered in differ- 
ent parts of the country by the representatives of the society. 
The journal and the lectures have attracted considerable attention. 
It is scarcely possible to forecast the immense possibilities of this 
movement, if steadily carried on for a sufficient length of time, as 
we doubt not it will be. Just now it appears to be all uphill work, 
but our Buddhist brothers in the ‘Fatherland’ seem to be equal to 
the task. Their labors in the cause of truth command our hearti- 
est sympathy. 

“The great influence which Buddhist thought is exercising upon 
the Western mind is clearly indicated by the manner in which 
Buddhist ideas are treated in the writings of modern Western 
scholars. Buddhist conceptions have evoked not merely literary 
interest in the West, but also a significant desire to adopt them as 
affording a better and more reasonable explanation of the prob- 
lems of life than is found in Christian philosophy.” 





RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE MEAT SCANDAL, 


EWISH papers throughout the country are exultant over the 
J moral they draw from the Chicago packing-house scandals. 
They interpret the sickening revelations from Packingtown as a 
vindication of kosher meat and the orthodox rabbi. This point is 
emphasized by Zhe Chronicler (New York), Jewish Comment 
(Baltimore), and Zhe American Hebrew (New York). An edi- 
torial writer in the latter paper, contrasting the care enforced by 
Jewish ritual in the preparation of kosher meat, with the conditions 
revealed in Packingtown, urges that the contrast is not merely a 
casual one, but that it “goes down to the roots.” We can trace it 
back, he says, to “the contrast between the religious attitude of 
Judaism and that of the daughter religion, Christianity, toward 
the things of material life.” Thus: 


“The false and sentiniefital ideality of Christianity has almost 
tried to slight the existence of the material aspects of life. The 
natural functions were to be regarded as something of which the 
Christians were to be ashamed. Judaism, on the other hand, with 
straightforward human feeling, has regarded them as both natural 
and sacred, something to be regulated, indeed, but also to be fully 
recognized. As applied to food in its constituent elements, the 
contrast in the two faiths can be traced to the very earliest begin- 
nings of the newer one. The doctrine that it is not that which ‘a 
man putteth into his mouth’ which defiles him has always been 
repudiated by Judaism, and in the light of recent revelations sound 
like a ghastly mockery of the truth. All the revelations of modern 
hygiene and physiology go for naught if the moral and spiritual 
health of the human being does not depend to a large extent on 
the care given the diet and the preparation for it.” 


The contrasted attitude of the two religions, he continues, is 


perhaps shown most completely in the treatment of meat. We 
read further: 


“The Christian method has always attempted to drive the sham- 
bles into the dim recesses of obscurity and tried’ to forget their 
existence with the complacency of a Mr. Podsnap. The very 
word ‘shambles’ arouses a feeling of horror in the ordinary mind 
far different to the Jewish regulations for the preparation of meat. 
This is considered as sacred a task as tending the sick or prepar- 
ing the dead for their last home. Some of the greatest rabbis 
have not been too proud to act as meat inspectors or shomerim. 
Before there were any such things as societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, the knife used in the killing of cattle was 
required to be of the most perfect sharpness, so that the agony of 
the animal should be lessened to the minimum. Before there was 
any talk of communication of tuberculosis from animal to man, the 
Jewish system had elaborated the method of dedikah, by which 
lesions in the lungs were regarded as sufficient to render the car- 
cass unfit for human food. It is scarcely to be wondered at, 
after recent investigations, that Jews have been much freer from 
tuberculosis than the rest of the world, and that, notwithstanding 
the stress under which they have lived, they have yet retained the 
vitality which engages the wonder of the insurance agents. 

“There are other aspects on which the question of kosher food 
may be approached. The frank recognition is involved in its use 
that Jews have a special place in the world and must keep them- 
selves separate in order to fulfil that special mission. But apart 
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from these high principles of policy, the revelations of the stock- 
yards are the vindication of Jewish practise in this-regard from 
the most elementary standpoint of health and even decency.” 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY FOR CHILDREN. 


Bh Seger children ought not to be brought up in a religious belief 

dictated either by their parents or by the church in which 
they have been born is the contention of Mr. Maltman Barrie, a 
member of the Established Church of Scotland. He maintains, 
in The Nineteenth Century and After (London), that every one 
is by nature a seeker after religious truth, and that he can, if he 
will, find it for himself. At present children are subject to the 
tyranny first of their parents, who bring their family up in the 
faith which they themselves more or less sincerely profess. Sub- 
sequently, the church in which they have been nurtured imposes 
its standards upon them. Meanwhile the child, either in youth or 
maturity, was quite able to take care of his own religious life and 
arrive, by his own investigations, at those vital truths which con- 
cerned him as a responsible moral being. Of such parental 
tyranny and unjustifiable usurpation of authority the writer speaks 
in the strongest terms. He denounces any parent’s claim to pre- 
scribe the creed of a son and daughter and says: 


“I deny that right and I contest that claim. I assert that the 
parent has no rights in his child, but only duties. Indeed, this 
fact is already embodied in our laws. A man must, if he can, 
feed and clothe his child, but he must not injure it physically. If 
it acts wrongly, he must be careful how, if at all, he punishes it. 
He must keep the fear of the magistrate before his eyes, for if the 
punishment exceeds the deserts by a hair’s breadth, the prison 
may be his portion. Again, altho he must feed and clothe it, he 
must not appropriate its labor. He must send it to school during 
the whole of its childhood, the penalty for his refusing to do so 
being, again, the prison. Thus the body and the mind of the child 
are both protected from the parent by the law, but, as if it were of 
no value, its immortal soul is left for the parent to do what he 
likes with !” 


This state of things, he continues, prevents all search after re- 
ligious truth on the part of children, which it is possible they never 
really find, their minds having been carefully closed against it. 
Thus: 


“This power of the parent to determine the creed of his child 
creates the greatest of all obstacles in the path of the searcher after 
religious truth. If the parent isa Roman Catholic he makes his 
child a Roman Catholic; if he is a Protestant he makes him a 
Protestant; and so on through all the sects, down to the very 
smallest. And when these children grow up to be men and 
women, they do as their parents did, for they have been taught 
one religion and they know no other. How can they be expected 
to find out the truth? Their minds have been carefully closed 
against it. They have been taught to believe that their own par- 
ticular creed is the only true one, that of its truth there is no pos- 
sible doubt, and that all other creeds are mere heresies. Their 
sect may, all told, comprise less than one-millionth part of the 
human race, less than one in a thousand of their countrymen, but 
that does not disturb their self-complacency or shake their con- 
fidence in their own wisdom.” 


He thinks that absolute freedom in religious matters should be 
left to young and old, and that this would result in a more earnest 
search after truth, without the paralyzing restrictions of early re- 
ligious teachings. This position he states as follows: 


“The instinct of worship is inherent in man. In every corner 

of the earth where there is human life there are idols. - 

‘East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet,’ 
but in one respect, at least, they are alike: they both worship ; the 
chief difference being that the idols of the East are visible and 
more numerous than the idols of the West, and that the wor- 
shipis more sincere. Man is by nature a worshiper, and, if freed 
from the fears and. prejudices which are instilled into him by early 
religious teaching, and which now paralyze his intellect, there is 
no danger of his ever ceasing to search after his Creator.” 
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THE PEASANTS’ FIGHT FOR THE LAND IN 
RUSSIA. 


T is impossible to coordinate the varied and fragmentary news- 
paper reports which come from St. Petersburg with regard to 
proceedings in the Douma, without tracing the progress of revolu- 
tion by a reference to parallel events in France at the end of the 
eighteenth century. As far as journals and despatches tell us, the 
Mirabeaus of the Russian revolution, as represented by such calm 
and constructive minds as Nabakoff, are giving way to fiery and 
iconoclastic leaders like Aladyin and Zhylkin, to the Dantons and 
Marats of the hour, who, we are told, will soon take the leading 
role in the struggle between the Czar and the people’s representa- 
tive assembly... As the French revolutionists raised their war-cry, 
the somewhat vague and visionary “ Liberty, Fraternity, Equal- 
ity,” so the Extreme Left of the Douma and the peasant party are 
shouting for“ Land and Liberty.” Indeed, the question of land, the 
agrarian question, is the most vital point on which the autocracy and 
the Douma are now divided. Says the Hamburger Nachrichten: 
“The peasant delegates have nothing nearer their hearts than 
the long-desired distribution of landed property, unless perchance 
we may except that of the amnesty question. ‘Land and Liberty,’ 
this is their demand, and whether they are trom an election dis- 
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has no objection to the granting of the peasants’ demands ang a 
solution of the agrarian problem by confiscation of public, pri- 
vate, and ecclesiastical landed property. 

Some French papers do not think that the distribution of lang 
among the peasants would be practicable, and, even if it Were, 
they believe it would be of no advantage to them. The Journal 
des Débats (Paris) considers that there is no parallel between the 
sale of lands in France by revolutionary ordinance in 1789, and the 
present proposal of the Douma in Russia. According to this 
Conservative paper: 


“It is useless to cite as a case in point the sale of national 
landed property under the French Revolution. The latter sale of 
public lands, ecclesiastical lands, and the property of émigrés 
dealt with but a minor portion of the French territory. In most 
cases the land fell into the hands of rich peasants, of the upper 
and lower middle class, z.e., of people provided with capital, in. 
telligent, and bent on progress. Very little of the public land was 
cut up into small lots and turned into market-gardens of the lowest 
and most beggarly type. By desiring to place all or almost all 
the soil under the exclusive proprietorship of the peasant, Russia 
would be doing the most anti-modern and uneconomic thing in the 
world.” 


The Radical /nutransigeant (Paris) roundly declares that the 
Russian peasant is unfit to possess land, and adds: 


“It is folly to favor this confiscation of lands in Russia, and it 




















trict far off or near, they are resolved not to return empty-handed.” 


According to Vorwaerts (Berlin), the delegates are constantly 
receiving letters from their constituents in which these latter refuse 
to allow their sons to enlist for military training until the land 
question be settled as they wish. The London 7imes announces 
editorially : 

“The Douma as a whole is settling down more and more stead- 
ily in the conviction that the agrarian question takes precedence 
of all others. It has already been discussed at great length and 
no doubt with considerable tediousness and iteration. Probably 
there is nothing more that can be usefully said about it until some 
definite scheme can be formulated.” 

The new party organ of the Labor group in the Douma, the 
Isvestiya Krestianskich Deputator (St. Petersburg’, speaks of 
this group as being one with the peasant representative party. It 
proclaims as its motto“ All for the people and by the people,” and 
in an article entitled “What Do the Peasants Expect from the 
Douma?” it remarks, “The peasants expect the land to be sur- 
rendered to them.” According to the S¢. Petersburger Zeitung 
this paper is of wide influence already, and is likely to accomplish 
its object as an organ of agrarianism. Even Count Heyden, the 
leader of the Right, says the Figaro (Paris), has declared that he 





THE PEASANT MEMBERS OF THE DOUMA. 





is odious on more than one account. Do you think that it would 
be without danger to the peasants? Certainly not! Illiterate, 
ignorant of modern agriculture, they would ruin themselves in 
two years. Yes! at the end of two years they would be the prey 
of Jews who already are waiting to sell them—on credit, mind 
you, for the peasant has no money—the agricultural implements 
and machines which would be indispensable to them.” 


This view of the question. is also taken by Dr. Angelo S. Rap- 
poport, writing in 7he Fortnightly Review (London), who expresses 
his ideas as follows: 


“In the opinion of the best authorities the expropriation of the 


landowners will furthermore involve Russia in great difficulties. 


Russia’s chief source of revenue is her export. It will necessarily 
be reduced as soon as the muzhiks become sole owners of the 
land. The peasants are as yet too ignorant and lack the neces- 
sary agrarian knowledge to obtain results similar to those of the 
more educated landowners, employing the latest and best inven- 
tions in agriculture. The more enlightened members of the 
Douma are aware of the fact and will—for the country’s sake—be 
inclined to postpone the distribution of the land.” 


About 180,000,000 acres, according to Zhe Economist (London), 
are required to satisfy the demands of the peasants. This the 
Government refuses to give, and a revolutionary deadlock is at 
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DELEGATE ALADYIN, BISHOP BARON ROOP, 
A peasant member who declared on A clerical delegate who is said to be, 
the floor of the Douma that if the doors in feature and in mental astuteness, 
of the political prisons are not thrown the counterpart of Pope Leo XIII. 
open, they will be forced open. 


SOME LEADERS 


hand. The Ministers are offering a paltry compromise, 10,000,000 
acres in response to a demand for eighteen times as much. Un- 
less some settlement be soon reached, says the paper cited, “ the 
explosion may come at any moment, and when it comes it may 
sweep away both the Douma and the Czar.”— Zvanslations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM’S TELEGRAMS. 


HE voice of Owen Glendower could “call spirits from the 
vasty deep.” The telegrams of the Emperor William, ac- 
cording to the German papers, make thrones totter and ministers 
tremble. They threaten the dissolution of alliances, or, as the 
London Standard reminds us, can call up from the European val- 
ley of bones a figure like the Triple Alliance to stand up again 
upon its feet. The German Kaiser is strenuous, impetuous, and 
impulsive, and “can never resist the temptation to telegraph,” de- 
clares The Westminster Gazette (London), in communicating his 
wishes “swift as meditation or the thoughts of love.” A writer 
in the Vuova Antologia (Rome) who signs himself “XXX,” in 
discussing the Kaiser’s recent visit to the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph, speaks of the effect produced by Emperor William’s tele- 
gram to Count Goluchowski after the Morocco Conference. In 
this message the German sovereign thanked Austria as his“ bril- 
liant second on the dueling-ground,” on which the Austrian minis- 
ter observed, “the Emperor William intended to pay me a com- 
pliment, but instead of that he threw a paving-stone at my head.” 
According to “ XXX,” the Emperor William was not welcomed 
in Austria, as far as his recent visit was intended to have a politi- 
cal significance. This writer says: 


“It would have been impossible for Francis Joseph and his Gov- 
ernment to do more than they did to strip of all pronounced politi- 
cal significance the series of incidents which, beginning with the 
telegram to Count Goluchowski, has reached its climax in the 
visit to Vienna.” 

The forceful personality of William was, however, as effective 
as his telegram. It was found impossible to escape the conclu- 
sion that the visit had a distinctly political meaning. The meet- 
ing of the twoemperors resulted in a joint telegram to the King of 
Italy assuring him of the “ unchangeable friendship” of the signa- 
tories “ William” and “Francis Joseph.” To this King Victor 





DELEGATE STAKHOVICH, PROFESSOR OSTROGORSKY, 
Who takes a hopeful view of the The parliamentary educator of his. 


po?:’ical ‘future, and says, “Soup is countrymen, a delegate to the Douma, 
rarely eaten as hot as it is cooked.” 


who has written works on the repre- 
sentative bodies of the world. 


OF THE DOUMA. 


Emmanuel returned what the press consider a cautious but 
acquiescent reply. Nevertheless, according to the Weue Freie 
Presse (Vienna), this incident shows that “ the phantom of German 
isolation fades into nothingness.” “Faith in the solidity of the 
Triple Alliance is necessarily revived,” it concludes. Talking of 
this “exchange of telegrams,” the Polztische.Correspondenz (Ber- 
lin) says that altho the Emperor’s visit was not a political one, “a 
political effect has come of itself, and the result is that the world 
now sees clearly the present and future status of the Triple Alli- 
ance.” The Worddeutscher Zeitung (Berlin), a semi-official organ, 
accords with this opinion and proclaims, “now, as before, it is. 
palpably demonstrated that the Powers stand together.” But the: 
Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), a Liberal organ, is irritated because: 
Victor Emmanuel did not respond with more cordiality, and thinks. 
the Emperor William showed a magnanimity in his telegrams. in 
which he practically cast his pearls before swine. These acrid. 
words run as follows: 


“ Many Germans will henceforth experience a very natural desire- 
to see what the acts and dealings of Italy toward Germany are to. 
be in the future before placing much reliance on the strength and 
stability of the Triple Alliance. In no possible turn of events, as. 
far as we can foresee, would the Alliance prove effective enough 
to admit at the present moment of our counting upon Italy’s mili- 
tary support.” 


The London 77mes declares editorially that it never thought the: 
Triple Alliance would lose its influence as a factor in European 
politics, and believes that its force and influence are rather en- 
hanced than diminished by the establishment of other enfentes. 
The Triple Alliance can never have “a purely fictitious value,” and 
in the words of Zhe Times: 

“ This imperial telegram shows that ata moment when Germany 
has become keenly aware that she is in danger- of isolation her: 


ruler turns to the allies to whom he is bound by treaty and by the: 
far weightier political interests which such a treaty guarantees.” 


But the Paris Zemgs is not so sanguine. It remarks: 


“The ardent haste with which the German press proclaim that: 
the Emperor’s visit to Vienna will renew the vitality of the Triple- 
Alliance is idle and short-sighted. If the Alliance needs doctor-- 
ing in this way, we must conclude that it is sickly. The uneasi-- 
ness of Germany about its well-being is at least significant.”—- 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST:. 
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TWO EUROPEAN PORTRAITS OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 


T would almost seem that those who write French and those 
who write German can not possibly take the same view of any 
single question. They always see different sides of the shield. 
Their ideas are as irreconcilable as the two columns of smoke 
that rose from the funeral pyres of the hatred-severed brothers. 
A writer in a Parisian daily and a writer in a Berlin review have 
each been giving their impressions of our President, and very op- 
posite impressions they are. 

Paul Adam, a distinguished novelist, essayist, and dramatist, 
as well as one of the most brilliant, stimulating, and authorita- 
tive writers of the Paris press, ever preaches 
to his compatriots the gospel of the strenuous 
life. For years he has been exhorting young 
Frenchmen to imitate the aggressiveness of 
young Americans. His general attitude Amer- 
ica-ward is friendly and even admiring. Sent 
to the St. Louis Exposition by the French 
Government as a special commissioner to 
study “ The Esthetic Evolution of the Pres- 
ent,” he accorded Americans a generous 
share of artistic achievement and artistic taste 
in his official report. His latest volume, 
“Vues d’Amérique” or “La Nouvelle Jou- 
vence” (a collection of letters contributed by 
him to the Paris Zemps), tho it criticizes us 
severely in some minor respects, is on the 
whole a glorification of American energy. 
Energy, indeed, is the supreme quality which 
he discovers in the character and mind of 
President Roosevelt, of whom Mr. Adam, 
with all the playful persiflage, wit, and vi- 
vacity of a French feuzlletonist, says: 


deed, of Europe, Mr. Roosevelt is not unaware 
of the value of bluff. Hunter and horse- 
man, colonel of volunteers during the Cuban expedition, a naive 
author with commonplace ideas, he is the talkative, athletic, and 
childish type of the Yankee. . .. When we praise unstintedly 
the intelligence of President Roosevelt, we transgress all bounds. 
I have often heard him compared to Mr. Paul Doumer. This is 
Over-much honor for the occupant of the White House. Mr. 
Doumer is vastly more learned, vastly better equipped with 
large ideas, vastly more subtle than Mr. Roosevelt. Our Chau- 
miés, our Pierre Baudins, our Poincarrés, our Léon Bourgeois, 
our Clemenceaus, our Millerauds, our Ribots, our Ayuards, our 
Vivianis, our Jaurés, our Deschanels are, after all, intellects of an- 
other caliber. As Mr. Ugo Ojetti very judiciously points out in his 
perfect brochure, ‘ L’America et |’Avenir,’ if Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, instead of directing the destinies of a country half unsettled, 
astonishingly rich and productive, abounding in sturdy adventurers, 
were obliged to cope with the difficulties presented by the direction 
of our European countries, much less opulent, peopled by old and 
pottering races, surrounded by formidable enemies ready to cross 
their frontiers, his fine assurance would be less effective. He 
would multiply in vain the gestures of an emperor there; he 
would not become Caesar so easily. 


Mr. Adam even denies that Mr. Roosevelt is of the highest 
American type, and sets forth as such several millionaires to 
whose mandate he declares the President of the United States is 
compelled to yield. 

It is possible that this French journalist did not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of personal intercourse with Mr. Roosevelt such as fell 
to the lot of Count Vay von Vaya, who was present at the last in- 
auguration and was a guest at the White House. The Count, 
to judge from his article in the Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), is, 
like Mr. Adam, an admirer of American energy. He criticizes 
nothing in this country excepting the cavalry horses which he saw 
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“ Like the politicians of America and, in- Who remarks that in Europe Mr. Roosevelt 
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at Washington when Mr. Roosevelt took the oath. He makes jt 
out that the American is a survival of the fittest, and adds: 


“Those who found colonies give proof of a certain personal, mor. _ 
al, and intellectual force; for in order to succeed the first settler must 
not only develop physical strength amid the labors of the pioneer 
life, but he must acquire in a higher degree both courage and per- 
sistency. He must bea fighter if he would overcome the difficyl. 
ties and obstacles of every kind which meet a man in the firgt 
stages of this new career. Mental activity and a clear head, such 
as are eminently characteristic of the Americans of to-day, are 
required or acquired in planning a new order of social life ang 
successfully instituting it.” 


Of his entertainment by and personal impressions of Mr. Roose. 
velt the Count writes: 


“Distinguished as the President of the 
United States is as a statesman, he is, more. 
over, a perfect host. He receives a guest 
with the most hearty welcome, shows the 
most delightful manners, and possesses ina 
high degree the gift of conversation. He 
talks with wonderful readiness, and treats off. 
handedly not only general subjects, but those 
also which he has most at heart. When 
he states his favorite ideas with regard to the 
higher development of his country, and re- 
veals his constant effort to raise the moral 
standard of the nation, he grows warm in his 
earnestness, and his language is lit up by pic- 
turesque imagery. But the real secret of his 
power lies in the sincerity of his heart and 
the integrity with which he performs the du- 
ties of his office. He is a great enthusiast, 
and by this enthusiasm he convinces and 
carries away his listeners.” 


The Count was particularly struck by the 
President’s advocacy of morals as a necessary 
factor in national education, and he concludes: 


“He has publicly declared that national 
development does not depend merely on in- 
dustrial activity, but above all things requires 
the moral education of the people; that power and greatness find 
their best foundation in a well-ordered family life. President 
Roosevelt’s speeches are popular, not only among his own people, 
but throughout the world, and this popularity they owe less to 
their rhetorical quality than to their real worth. It is quite cer- 
tain that the finest speeches are those which make men wiser, bet- 
ter, and nobler, just as it is a higher thing to be a good man than 
a famous man.”— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





WHO WILL BELL THE CAT OF WAR IN 
EUROPE? 


UROPEAN newspapers have recently recorded with some 
degree of excitement the discussion in the British Parlia- 
ment of the question of disarmament. According to the London 
dailies a strong resolution was passed recently in the House of 
Commons urging the expediency of a reduction in naval and mili- 
tary forces. This was done apropos of a speech in which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is reported in 7he Standard (Lon- 
don) to have declared that since “the policy of huge armaments 
feeds the belief that force is the best, if not the only, solution of 
international differences, it becomes one of the highest tasks of 
the statesman to adjust armaments to new and happier conditions.” 
The question was subsequently taken up in the House of Lords 
and discussed at some length, and the general result of the debate 
was the conclusion that England would not take the lead in dis- 
armament, which, desirable as it was, could only at present be re- 
garded as an unattainable ideal. 
While some French papers commenting on these incidents think 
that the laboring mountain has only brought forth a mouse, and 
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that a blow has thus been dealt to the utopian pacificists of 
France, others declare that England relies upon her strong foreign 
coalitions in making such a proposal. The Germans applaud the 
idea of disarmament, but think that England has sinister motives 
in suggesting its expediency. Ali nations, in fact, desire to spend 
less on munitions of war, but with some other than themselves to 
set the example. , 

The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) expresses approval of the peace 
movement in the British Parliament, but the Berliner Zeitung 
thinks that England is playing the part of hypocritical Reynard, 
and remarks as follows: 

“England apparently merits high commendation from the whole 
civilized world in making the first movement toward the reduction 
of armaments. We must, however, look the situation in the face. 
England knows quite well that Germany would take part in the 
second Hague Conference only on condition that the question of 
disarmament were excluded from debate. If disarmament is to 
be discussed at The Hague, Germany refuses to send a delegate, 
and other Powers will be compelled to do likewise. The English 
proposition would therefore prevent the Conference from being 
held, and this is clearly the object of England’s hypocritical de- 
mand for disarmament. The fact that England is posing as a 
peace angel while Germany is to be stigmatized as an evil-minded 
instigator of naval and military expansion merely adds to the 
piquancy of the joke from an English standpoint.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung sarcastically remarks that considera- 
ble naiveté was exhibited by the movers for disarmament, in that 
they acted just at the moment when England felt strongest from 
her coalition with France and Japan. Henri Rochefort echoes 
this in his Zw¢ransigeant (Paris). He exclaims: 


“England has all she wishes to get. Thanks to the agreement 
signed by Delcassé in 1904 she has Egypt. Thanks to the Japan- 
ese she is delivered from all anxiety with regard to the develop- 
ment of Russia’s strength. Thanks to the realization of Lord 
Hamilton’s naval program she has a crushing superiority over all 
the Powers of the world. One can easily understand then why, 
like Rome under Augustus, she desires disarmament.” 


Finally, the Journal des Débats (Paris), while admitting that all 
the Powers want the cat belled, adds that no one is willing or 
ready to undertake the task. To quote: 


“The proceedings in the British House of Commons have not 








THE CZAR AND THE DOUMA. 


* 
THE CzArR—“ The great Xerxes calmed the stormy waters by 
scourging them. I wonder why I can’t do it””’ —Amsterdammer. 
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changed the situation. There is no country, there is no govern- 
ment but wishes it could spend less on war materials, but when it 
comes to the realization of this laudable desire it is found that 
every one is waiting for his neighbor to begin. In theory every 
one is in accord, but when it comes to practise, unsurmountable 
obstacles present themselves.” — Translations made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





HOW THE FRENCH ARMY HANDLES A 
STRIKE. 


HE policy of Mr. Clemenceau, Minister of the Interior, in 
assuring the strikers of Northern France that the military 
should neither saber nor fire upon them, even in case of riot, was 
intended to carry out his own Socialistic ideas, we are told. He 
wished to preserve to the laboring man the right to strike, at the 
same time that he preserved the property and lives of the employ- 
ers by a line of blockading cavalry and infantry, who, like the line 
on a foot-ball field, should prevent the onrush of the rioters. This 
was quite anew move on Mr. Clemenceau’s part, says Jean Martel 
in Armée et Marine, the military and naval gazette of France. 
According to the law of 1791, the military on police duty are al- 
lowed to fire upon those who attack them. Even General André, 
in his circular of 1903, made the same admission, altho when Min- 
ister of War he was always considered to favor the strikers, says 
this writer. The great power of endurance shown by the soldiers 
and officers during the strikes at Lens, Liévin, and Trith was 
vastly to the credit of the infantry and cavalry concerned, says 
Mr. Martel. Seven officers were wounded and one was killed, 
and the only reprisals made resulted in the arrest of a handful of 
rioters. To quote: 


“In the excitement of the battle-field courage is sustained by 
an ardent desire for victory, by the instinct of self-preservation 
which teaches the weakest that he can only save his life by fight- 
ing. But at Lens, Liévin, and Trith whole days at a time have 
our soldiers maintained order as mere passive bulwarks and 
barriers, heroic but passive. Underashower of bricks and stones, 
amid thunders of abuse, these armed men, who by a single volley 
could have dispersed the crowd which was thirsting for blood, re- 
mained immovable. Even the officers, standing in the front rank, 
conspicuous targets, most easily and frequently attacked, used 
their authority merely with the object of restraining the ardor of 












































WITTE’S DEPARTURE FROM ST. PETERSBURG, 


NicHoLas—“ So long, Witte! I shall probably rejoin you some 
day at Brussels. —Amsterdammer. 


WATCHING THE APPROACH OF FATE. 
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their men. . . .. These men, with stoical calmness, refused as 
Frenchmen to attack other Frenchmen; they felt that their troops 
would eventually establish order without recourse to their weapons, 
and with lofty self-abnegation they kept their place in ‘the rank, 
until at least they were disabled and thus showed the highest qual- 


























THE ELECTORS AND THE ELECTED. 


ANTI-MILITARISTIC DEPUTY—“ Can I come out yet ?” 
—Gaulois (Paris). 


ities of leaders—coolness and good judgment in the presence of 
danger.” 


This heroism was a rebuke to the anti-militarists, who look upon 
soldiers as so many hangmen and executioners, says Mr. Martel, 
and a rebuke to the crazy factionists who doubt the army’s loyalty 
to the Republic and its devotion to the democracy. The reason 
why the self-restraint of the soldiers at the strikes was so uni- 
versal was that some of them had been miners themselves, and 
all of them belonged to the French Black Country. To quote: 


“Our system of recruiting is regional, 7.e., our soldiers belong 
to the region wherein are the headquarters of their regiment. In 
our regiments of the First and Second army corps a large majority 
of men are workingmen or miners, who originally came from the 
North and the Pas-de-Calais. . . . This explains the patient for- 
bearance of the officers under blows and verbal abuse. They 
know better than any one else the qualities of the French working- 
man, his honesty, his courage, his diligence in toil. When they 
hear his shouts and are struck by his missiles they think it would 
be a lamentable thing to kill respectable people for the purpose of 
punishing a few loafers. As a matter of fact, it was merely nec- 
essary to make some twenty arrests in order to puta stop to the 
brick-throwing. Why was not this done sooner? It needed the 
death of Latour and the wounding of his valiant comrades to com- 
pel the authorities to put in jail the wretches who hinder the 
liberty of labor and turn Frenchmen against Frenchmen.” 


This writer, speaking from a military standpoint, blames those 
who Stir up strikes and thus render the mobilization of the troops 
necessary, and by leaving the frontiers unguarded expose France 
to the sudden surprise of a foreign invasion. He advocates the 
establishment of a mounted police whose mobilization could take 
place without any such peril, and says: 


“All the military academies of Europe teach that the best 
means of gaining a victory is to surprise an adversary by a sudden 
invasion of his territory without declaration of war. The Ger- 
mans do not dissemble their intention of acting thus if occasion 
offer; the French regret that their form of government prevents 
them from acting so. Should this contingency occur, we should 
find ourselves on the defensive, at any rate at the beginning of 
such a campaign, in a war whose first battles must necessarily be 











fought on our own soil. Germany will not attack us, when We are 
prepared and on an equal footing with her; she would then be 
sure of defeat, as was shown at Algeciras. She will attack ‘i: 
when we are in such a condition as was caused by the recent 
strikes. So long as loafers and malcontents have a little mone 
to distribute, they can at their will cause this industrial war, which 
without considering its political aspect we must denounce ag , 
national peril, only to be partially obviated by the creation of a 
mobilizable corps of gendarmerie.”—7Z7vans/ation made for Typ 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


THE sides and top of the coach in which the King and Queen of Spain were 
sitting at the time of the explosion were, the London Express’s Madrid ‘corre. 
spondent states, lined with steel plates, making it to a large extent bomb-proof, 
This fact has been carefully kept secret, and as soon as the King and Queen had 
left the coach the troops surrounded it and refused to allow any one to examineit, 


DIsARMAMENT among the nations, declares Truth (London), can not be be. 
gun except by England’s reduction in her tremendous naval budget. The 
writer says: ‘‘Germany makes no pretense to maintain such a superiority 
over her neighbors on land. Any nation which regulated its military estab. 
lishment by such a standard as we have set up for our navy would be regardeq 
by all its neighbors as a common danger.” 


THE work of the German Imperial Diet, just closed, has been eminently 
satisfactory, says The Continental Correspondence (Berlin). The. new nayal 
program has been accepted, and the finances of the Empire put upon a sound 
basis by an increase of $50,000,000 from the new taxes. Moreover, “ the 
members of the Parliament have also every reason to be well satisfied, for at 
the end of the session they have for the first time received payment for their 
services and may now enjoy a pleasant holiday with all expenses paid.” 


Tue Liberal element in the British House of Lords is growing in power and 
influence, says the Labor Leader (London). Many of the Liberal lords are 
tobacco and coal kings, others are capable business men who confine their 
responsibilities to one or two great businesses, as Lord Rendel, with Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co.,and Lord Burghclere with the P.andO.Company. Among 
those with more extended interests are Lord Welby, the English representative 
of the American bondholders, on five boards; Lord Stanmore on five, ane 
Lord Farrer on nine, including five English railways, three American railways, 
and a copper company. Lord Farrer is associated with the Fowler-Perks 
group at Hamilton House. Lord Ribblesdale has eleven directorates, and 
Lord Chesterfield twenty. 


The Pall Mail Gazette (London) suffers a good deal of irritation from the 
frequent death and as frequent resurrection in the newspapers of Pope Gapon, 
It speaks as follows: ‘‘Father Gapon is becoming a public nuisance. Is he 
dead, or is he alive? Was he really found hanging in a deserted villa in the 
outskirts of St. Petersburg? Or was the corpse merely his ‘double’? Or was 
there ever any corpse at all? And, if the ubiquitous Gapon is yet alive, where 
is he? He is variously described as living in Finland and in Finsbury, as hay- 
ing retired to a monastery, and as being seen trying his luck at ‘Monte.’ Further- 
more—what is he? Is hea police spy'or not? Was ‘Vladimir’s Day’ a put-up 
job, and has the hero of that occasion been pulling the public leg all the time? 
Really, we wish somebody would settle these questions for us, for this perpetual 
popping up in unexpected places and characters gets on one’s nerves.” 














BEBEL’s THREAT OF A GENERAL STRIKE. 


“Pon’t let go, August! It will crush the workingmen first.” 
—U/k (Berlin). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


‘MY FRIEND THE PRESIDENT.” 


; oNS OF THIRTEEN PRESIDENTS. By John S. Wise. Illustrated. 
RPrTaoth, 984 pp. Price, $2.50 net. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


APT. JOHN S. WISE, a Virginian by birth but a New 
Yorker by adoption, is still on the sunny side of sixty, 

but can claim the distinction of personal acquaintance with twelve 
Presidents of the United States and_the one President of the 
short-lived Confederate States. From Tyler to Roosevelt the only 
Presidents of the United States whom he never met were Polk, 
Taylor, Fillmore, and Lincoln, while with many of those he did 
meet he was on such an intimate 
footing that he has been able, in 
his aptly entitled “Recollections 
of Thirteen Presidents,” to draw 
some wonderfully fresh and stri- 
king pen portraits. It is interest- 
ing to observe that without excep- 
tion the Presidents he has known 
have impressed him as being men 
of far more than average ability. 
“Every one of them,” he assures 
his readers, “has possessed indi- 
viduality, strength of character, 
commanding personality, and dom- 
inating force which stamped him 
as far and away above mediocrity.” 
This does not mean that Captain 
Wise’s pictures are fulsomely flat- 
tering; on the contrary, while he 
is asa rule charitable, he exhibits 
keen observational powers and 
occasionally is almost caustically 
critical, sometimes quite unexpectedly, as, for instance, in the chap- 
ter on President McKinley. And, nomatter how much the reader 
may be inclined to differ from his judgments on individuals, there 
can be no doubt that his pages asa whole afford a good idea of the 
personal characteristics of the men who have been at the head 
of the nation since the early forties. Further, as the New York 
Telegram puts it, Captain Wise has “the firm, telling grasp of 
a man who sees events in their proper relation to the plan of 
life.” This, it might be added in passing, seems to be the opinion 





JOHN S. WISE. 


of most of the critics. The New York Zimes Saturday Review 


ronounces his book “both interesting and entertaining,” and 
elieves that its writer “is very well able to see around a politi- 
cal corner.” “Very pleasant reading,” is the verdict of the 
New York Sum, which points out that “we get a great deal of 
Mr. Wise himself . . . and generally it is well worth while.” 
Similarly, the Philadelphia /zguzrer praises the captain’s “easy, 
graceful style, charming humor, and especially that air of com- 
plete candor, untainted by sectionalism.” 

It must be said that not all of the sketches are of equal value. 
The studies of the Presidents whom Captain Wise knew in his 
childhood and boyhood add little to our knowledge of them, with 
the possible exception of Tyler, who is represented here as a 
shamefully treated and wofully misjudged Chief Executive, a view 
shared generally by fair-minded men to-day. Nor are the papers 
on Johnson and Davis particularly illuminating, altho the latter is 
conspicuously meritorious as.a plea in behalf of a kinder public 
opinion toward the memory of the departed chieftain. Probably 
the best studies in the collection are those of Grant, Hayes, 
Arthur, Cleveland, and Roosevelt. Certainly they are the fresh- 
est and most readable. The taciturnity so many found in Grant 
was not revealed to Captain Wise, who believes that “ the greatest 
mistake the Southern people ever made was in not realizing that 
if they had permitted him he would have,been the best friend they 
had after the war.” Grant, he further recalls, 


“always seemed to feel the liveliest interest inour old soldiers. I remember tell- 
ing him on one occasion that somehow, since General Lee’s death, the orphaned 
Confederates seemed to feel chat the duty of being kind to them and looking after 
their interests had devolved on him. His eye brightened with gratification, and 
he said something to the effect that the feeling, curious as it might seem, was 
more or less reciprocal, and that they held a place in his regard second only to 
an ty felt for his own men. ‘Curious sort of feeling, isn’t it?’ saia he, mus- 

Of Cleveland, with whom he has long enjoyed a warm friend- 
ship, Captain Wise writes with hearty enthusiasm. Particularly 
interesting and characteristic is his account of a long-drawn-out 
fight over the postmastership of a little town in Virginia. The 
incumbent, at the time of Mr. Cleveland’s second election, was a 
Geaf-mute, utterly dependent on the office for a livelihood, but a 
Republican. Notice being served tnat he must go, he appealed 
to Captain Wise for aid, and the latter successfully interceded for 
him with the President. Time and again the Democratic Con- 
gressman for the district renewed the attack, until President 
Cleveland lost all patience. 


he Harry Tucker says (quotes Captain Wise from an acquaintance’s narrative of 
the sequel) that some months ago Billy Jones called upon him and the other Vir- 
| ry members to go up with him to the White House in a body to see the Presi- 

ent about a post-office concerning which he considered himself badly treated. 
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-in a fashionable section, the house- 
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So on a certain morning they assembled and demonstrated in force. Old Grover 
seemed to be ina very good humor. ‘ Well, gentlemen, what can I do for you?’ 
said he, smiling. ‘ Mr. President, began sone “we have come to see you about 
a matter in which I think I have been badly treated. It is concerning the. post- 
office at Walkerton.’ As he uttered the word Walkerton the President’s whole 
manner changed. He looked at Jones and said, sharply: ‘ What’s the name of 


the postmaster?’ ‘ Turner,’ was the reply. ‘Is he deaf and dumb?? inquired 
the President. ‘ Yes.’ ‘ And you want to turn him out? Said he, ‘Yes.’ “Well, 
that ends it! I won’t doit. There are 2,000 post-officesin Virginia. You may 


have 1,999 of them. This one is mine. b——n Walkerton. That man is deaf 
and dumb. And he breaks {ohn Wise’s dogs. Turning him out would be as 
mean as striking a woman. will not do it. Good-day, gentlemen.’ And he 
turned on his heel and walked away, leaving them utterly dumfounded.” 


Here is a part, but only a small part, of what Captain Wise has 
to say concerning President Roosevelt: 


“He may not be always right. I do not think he is always right. But he 
always believes he is right, and he has the courage of his convictions. When he 
is with you, he is with you generously, and confidingly, and whole-souled. When 
he is against you, he will not lie to you, or deceive you, or postpone you, but will 
tol es so, and tell you why, and argue against you, and sit down on you, and, if 
need be, fight you to a finish. In a word, he isa clean, a bold, outspoken man, 
every inch of him a man, whether he is your friend or foe. And with all his posi- 
tiveness and aggressiveness he combines, in his dealings with a certain class of 
politicians who could make great trouble for him if he did not conciliate them, 
about as smooth and cunning political acumen as any man I ever saw.” 


These excerpts will serve to show the eminently readable and 
informing quality of Captain Wise’s reminiscences and comment, 
which may heartily be commended to all who would make closer 
acquaintance with the men of the White House, meeting them as 
man to man rather than in their official capacity. 





REDEMPTION BY CRIME. 


THE WIRE-TappERS. By Arthur Stringer. Illustrated. Cloth, 324 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Little, Brown & Co. 


RTHUR STRINGER’S first book, published, if we re- 
member correctly, some fifteen years ago, was a privately 
printed volume of poems, delicate in thought and expression and 
holding the promise that Canada was.to have another poet of the 
quality of a Lampman ora Carman. Since then, altho continu- 
ing to cultivate the muse, Mr. Stringer has made himself better 
known as a writer of prose fiction in which, it must be said, he has 
hitherto won applause for his cleverness rather than his strength. 
Still, a discerning eye could always perceive reason to expect that 
strength would yet be revealed; and in “The Wire-Tappers” is to 
be found justification for this belief. This novel of the under- 
world of contemporary New York is unlike anything Mr. Stringer 
has formerly written, and is a vast advance on his earlier efforts 
in the field of romance. There is in it none of the decadence that 
has at times marred his pages; he has rigorously held in check 
his weakness for epigram; and he has achieved a plot which, 
as the New York 7imes Saturday Review editorially suggests, 
“might have served Ibsen.” 

A telegraph operator, James Durkin, reduced by “hard luck” to 
the vulgar business of wire-tapping, enters the service of a gam- 
bler, one MacNutt, whose success is due to daring manipulation 
of the private telegraph lines of pool-rooms where wagers of any 
magnitude may be made. At the moment of engaging Durkin, 
MacNutt has begun a particularly venturesome campaign, and, as 
a “blind,” has leased a residence 








hold consisting of the gambler 
himself, his partner, and a young 
English girl. This girl is the dom 
inating figure of the novel. Of 
good family, poor, an orphan, she 
had vainly sought to earn an hon 
est livelihood in New York, 
whither she had drifted after the 
death of her father, a ne’er-do- 
weel whose drunkenness and dis- 
honesty had increased her suffer- 
ings. At first the prospect seemed 
bright, then the dark days came, 
and finally she too had, like Dur- 
kin, degenerated into a gambler’s 
assistant. To her and to Durkin, 
MacNutt assigns the duty of 
“keeping up appearances.” They 
drive together, dine together, at- 
tend the theater together. Ac- 
quaintance soon ripens into friendship, friendship grows to love. 
A new vista of hope dawns for both. But in the background is 
the lowering visage of MacNutt, the master, the slave-driver. 
In despair they seek to gain the money which will mean freedom, 
by resorting to wire-tapping on their own account. Discovery 
foilows, discovery by both MacNutt and the police. Then flight 
and separation, Durkin escaping to a Southern city and the girl 
promising to rejoin him there. 

She foresees, however, that rejoining him means more adven- 
turings into crime ; and, resolutely repressing the dictates of love, 
she turns her face to England, where a home has been awaiting 
her in the cottage of an uncle, a country clergyman, whose kindly 
offer at the time of her father’s death she had declined. Once 











ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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more she is doomed todisappointment. The uncle’sson has lived 
beyond his means, the simple-minded clergyman has “ borrowed” 
church funds to help the spendthrift out, and the family is over- 
whelmed with disaster. To Durkin she cables “I am coming,” 
and she comes, to engage with him ina crusade of wire-tapping 
that shall have for end the securing of sufficient money to close 
the door of temptation. With each new crime her nature revolts 
more keenly; always she is imploring him to make the next enter- 
prise the last. And one day “ the last” comes with surprising sud- 
denness, leaving them, however, free to start afresh, together, and 
honestly. 

The possibilities of this plot and its dangers are obvious. If 
Mr. Stringer has not made all of it that he might, he certainly has 
escaped the pitfalls into which one less alert and skilful would fall. 
He has not made it ultra-psychological, altho from the first page 
to the last his efforts are directed to the delineation of Durkin and 
the girl who made a man of Durkin and in so doing saved herself. 
Nor has he allowed his situations, which follow upon one another’s 
heels in rapid succession, to sink to melodrama. The book is at 
once action and life, virile and alluring. It grips, and remains a 
pleasant memory ; is, in the words of the New York Gode, “ really 
: fine specimen of the fiction of excitement done by a skilled 
hand.” 





THE SAD STORY OF THE WILDERNESS. 


Siras Stronc. By Irving Bacheller. Cloth, 340 pp. Price, $1.50. Harper 
& Brothers. 


N this novel Mr. Bacheller returns to the country of “Eben 
Holden,” the deep, cool forests of the Adirondacks, and 
signalizes his return by writing the best story since that first book 
which won him such instant and widespread popularity. “Silas 
Strong” is emphatically and strenuously a novel with a purpose, 
the purpose being to arouse a 
healthy public sentiment in favor 
of the preservation of that great 
natural playground _ stretching 
across a large part of the Empire 
State. The work aims, in Mr. 
Bacheller’s own words, “ to tell the 
sad story of the wilderness itself— 
to show from the woodsman’s view- 
point the play of great forces which 
have been tearing down his home 
and turning it into the flesh and 
bone of cities.” 

The leading spirit of the tale is, 
of course, one of the woodsmen 
themselves. “Silas Strong” is a 
typical, primitive “guide and con- 
triver,” unlearned in book knowl- 
edge, but learned in the lore of the 
wilds, and no novice in reading the 
hearts of his fellow men. Power- 
ful in body, he is no less large in 
soul, kindly and generous, indeed, to a fault. Long communion 
with the whispering trees has accentuated his taciturnity until he is 
literally a “ one-word ” man, employing strange and uncouth phrases 
to express his thoughtsandemotions. By allsave those who know 
him intimately he is deemed eccentric, but even strangers find in his 
eccentricity a keen humor and an unfailing perception of the right 
and wrong of things. With him there live an equally eccentric 
spinster sister, and, as the theme develops, two charming children 
—a nephew and a niece of the old man—and an idealist deter- 
mined to win a seat in the State Legislature and to give battle 
there to the interests that would convert the forests into cash. 
For neighbors “ Uncle Sile” has a recluse with a beautiful daugh- 
ter, a child of the Adirondacks in very fact, whose acquaintance 
with the outside world is limited to glimpses occasionally obtained 
from mountain-peaks. Into the paradise of these simple folk enter 
two “timber pirates,” intent on having their “rights,’’ regardless of 
the sufferings of those whom the death of the forest deprives of 
home and livelihood. Then ensues a mighty struggle, with “Silas 
Strong” going down at last to inevitable defeat, but fighting man- 
fully to the end, 

While pathos and tragedy predominate, there are many glad- 
some touches—the flashes of “ Uncle Sile’s” wit, the tenderness of 
his humor, the dreams of the children, the songs that lull them to 
sleep, the fairy-tales that make the Adirondacks to them a veri- 
table land of enchantment, and, finally, the love-stories, the love- 
story of the idealist and the recluse’s daughter, and “ Uncle Sile’s” 
own love-story. Altogether, it is a book that deserves to be read, 
and, having been read, to be pondered. Thus say the critics gen- 
erally, their views being admirably expressed in the Boston 77an- 
script’s statement that “even as a story the book is worth while, 
but its greatest value should be asa medium of dissemination for its 
fundamental message to the public.” The New York 7zmes Sat- 
urday Review enthusiastically avers, “‘Silas Strong’ has all the 
qualities that have served to make its author’s other stories pop- 
niar.” 





IRVING BACHELLER. 








[June 30, 1906 
A CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF LA SALLE. 


JouTEt’s JourNaAL or La Satie’s Last VoyacE, 1684-1687. New Editi 
with Historical and Biographical Introduction, Annotations and J 
by Henry Reed Stiles, A-M., M.D. To which is added a Bibliogra fh 
the Discovery of the Mississippi, by Appleton P. C: Griffin, Canvas 
paper, 258 pp. Price, $5.00 net. Joseph McDonough. and 

NE of the most valuable source-books of American histo 
is Henri Joutel’s“ A Journal of the Last Voyage Performed 
by Monsr, de la Sale, to the Gulph of Mexico to Find Out the 

Mouth of the Mississippi River.” But until recently student, 

have had considerable difficulty in obtaining access to this work 

which was originally published in French and immediately trang’ 
lated into English, being issued in London in 1714. A few years 
ago the Caxton Club, of Chicago, published a reprint, but even 
this is scarce; so that Mr. McDonough’s reissue comes as a real 
boon. Joutel’s narrative is not only the most authoritative account 
of that last voyage which ended so tragically for La Salle, but it 
is eminently readable. The writer was a townsman of the grea 
pathfinder, sailed with him from France in 1684, accompanied him 
in his after-wanderings through the wilds, and, while not an eye. 
witness of his murder, was not far away when the fatal shot was 
fired by the desperate mutineer Duhaut. The story of the mig. 
fortunes of the pioneers and of the terrible days that followed the 
murder of their leader is told with a directness and simplicit 
that grip the attention with the interest of a work of fiction. Nog 
does Joutel, like Hennepin and other chroniclers of early Ameri. 
can exploration, stand accused of having drawn upon his imagina. 
tion to embellish his journal. On the contrary, historians seem to 
entertain no doubts of its trustworthiness. To Joutel, too, is given 
the credit of having made the best estimate of La Salle’s charac. 
teristics that has yet been penned. It is found on page 135 of the 
journal; 

“ He had a Capacity and Talent to make his Enterprize successful; his Con. 
stancy and Courage and his extraordinary Knowledge in Arts and Sciences, which 
render’d him fit for any Thing, together with an indefatigable Body, which made 
him surmount all Difficulties, would have procur’d a glorious Issue to his Under. 
takings, had not all these excellent Qualities been counterbalanc’d by too haughty 
a Behaviour, which sometimes made him oe eer and by a Rigidness 


towards thosethat were under his Command, whic 
cable Hatred, and was the Occasion of his Death.” 


Dr. Henry R. Stiles, the editor of the present reprint—which 
it may be noted, is the concluding volume in the series projected 
by the historian, the late Dr. John G. Shea—rounds out Joutel’s 
narrative by historical and biographical introductions, the latter 
explaining who Joutel was, and the former giving an accurate and 
interesting account of La Salle’s earlier explorations. The work 
also contains a bibliographical appendix covering the literature on 
the discovery of the Mississippi, and is handsomely printed and 
bound, being what the New York Suz calls it, “a typographical 
gem.” As the New York 77zbune says: “We may well be grate- 
ful for the enthusiasm and enterprise which have produced the 
present volume.” 


at last drew on him animph- 





SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. HuGuH R. MILv’s “ The Siege of the South Pole” (Stokes, 
$1.60 net) is a book that deserves a wide circulation. Its author 
is a scientist who possesses the rare faculty of imparting scientific 
knowledge in terms intelligible to the lay mind, and of preserving 
in his scientific exposition the element of human interest. Begin- 
ning with the vague speculations of the ancients regarding the 
southern hemisphere, he describes in chronological order the voy- 
ages of the bold explorers who have increased our knowledge of 
the antarctic and makes clear the acquisitions gained by each suc- 
cessive journey. The text is supplemented by an excellent bibli- 
ography, some fourscore illustrations, and a superb south-polar 
map by J. G. Bartholomew. 


SOME CAPITAL BOOKS for the lover of the life outdoors have 
arrived this spring. One of the most striking is Charles F. 
Holder's “ Life in the Open: Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and 
Hound in Southern California” (Putnam, $3.50 net). Mr. Holder 
is plainly one of those sportsmen who hunt and fish largely for the 
opportunity of increasing their acquaintance with nature, and his 
pages contain vivid descriptions of the environmental charms of 
the region in which he has taken his recreation for many years. 
But he by no means neglects the strenuous side of the sportsman’s 
life, and hunter and fisherman alike will find much to their fancy 
in his accounts of the chase of mountain lion, wolf, bighorn, deer, 
fox, and lynx, and in his tales of triumphs over the gigantic deni- 
zens of the deep sea. For the fisherman, again, there is a deal 
that is interesting and useful in another book, “ The Basses: Fresh 
Waterand Marine” (Stokes), a symposium of expert opinion edited| 
by Louis Rhead, and admirably designed to fulfil its main purpose: 
of supplying readers with complete information “not only how, , 
when, and where to fish for bass, but also to enable them to find 
‘poetic descriptions, entertaining accounts, and pleasing vicissi- 
tudes of angling,’ so that they may catch a glimpse, if possible, of 
the glamour and light of nature-study, without which half the de- 
light in fishing would be lost.” As in the case of Mr. Holder’s 
volume, the publishers have supplied this book with many excel- 
lent illustrations and have given it a sumptuous binding. 
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THE UPLIFTING OF A 


GREAT INDUSTRY 


HOW SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF GROWING, 
CURING, AND BLENDING TOBACCO LEAF HAVE 
REVOLUTIONIZED THE CIGAR BUSINESS 


By Ricuarp Warp SNOwDON 


NCLE SAM’S smoking outlay last year was nearly $300,- 
000,000. It included over 7,689,337,207 Cigars. We have 

led in tobacco-growing since the day when tobacco was used as 
currency in Virginia. To-day we raise just six times as much as 


‘our nearest competitor, Russia, and one-fourth the world’s whole 


crop. 

= is big business. Do you wonder that Congress has been 
liberal with appropriations to study and improve tobacco-growing ? 
Experts work on it constantly. Especially on cigar tobaccos, be- 
cause they are our largest import item. Every improvement in 
domestic cigar leaf keeps money at home and builds a big home 
industry bigger. 

So there are Government lectures to growers of cigar tobacco, 
Government soil analyses, Government bulletins on fertilizers, 
seeds, insect pests—even a Government testing machine at Wash- 
ington that automatically smokes hundreds of cigars. daily to de- 
termine quality. 

To improve our domestic cigars, everything pertaining 
to their manufacture, from seed and fertilizer to finished 
product, has been studied over and over again and again 
by experts. Re- 
sults have been 
obtained in better 
crops, in finer 
workmanship. 
But until a few 
years ago a curi- 
ous gap arose be- & 
tween crop and 
factory to depre- 
ciate the finished 
product. 

Under a system 
long followed our 
cigar tobacco 
went, at precisely 
the most critical 
point in its de- 
velopment, into 
the hands of mid- 
dlemen often in- 
experienced in 
handling tobacco. 

The planter had 
raised a superior 
crop. Themanu- 
facturer was wait- 
ing tomake it into 
Cigars. Between 





DRYING PROCESS IN ONE OF THE GREAT “STEMMERIES”’ OF THE AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY 


Here the cured leaf goes through another refining process of “ drying” in a constant warm, humid atmosphere 
scientifically approximating the ideal climatic conditions of Cuba. 


them stood the old-fashioned packer and jobber upon whom 
fell the work of curing, ripening, and aging. 

Now, less is really known about these details than of any other 
stage in tobacco production. Closest scientific analysis can only 
show that curing, ripening, and aging are delicate chemical changes, 
like the aging of fine wines, and that the utmost care is required 
in the process. Yet this process was left to men whose methods 
were, in the words of a United States Government bulletin, 
“largely a matter of chance.” 

Their process was- haphazard. It varied, and was never con- 
trolled. In some cases ripening was overdone, in others. under- 
done. The highest qualities of the raw leaf were not brought out, 
and there was no uniformity. 

While the experts of Uncle Sam’s Agricultural Department 
were making their experiments, these problems of tobacco grow- 
ing, curing, aging, and manufacture were also receiving attention 
independently from the American Cigar Company. This com- 
pany’s position as the largest manufacturer and distributer of 
cigars in the world, its enormous consumption of leaf tobacco, 
its many famous brands, its highly paid scientific specialists, 
made it not 
only possible to 
gather informa- 
tion as widely as 
the Government 
itself, but to do 
what even the 
Government 
could not do. 
For where Uncle 
Sam had to stop 
short with bulle- 
tins and recom- 
mendations of 
better methods 
for curing cigar 
leaf, the Ameri- 
can Cigar Com- 
pany was able to 
act directly upon 
reforms. 

Through a 
series of exhaus- 
tive tests the 
American Cigar 
Company’s ex- 
perts analyzed 
every type of to- 
bacco from all 











































































partsof the world. They tested every method 

of growing, harvesting, handling, curing, gra- 

ding, fermenting, blending, and manufacturing 
f] —and studied the effects of each. 

When it became clear that all future progress 

in cigar manufacture depended upon bridging 

the gap that lay between planters and factories, that gap was filled. 


The methods found to produce the best results, and the experi- 
ments which proved valuable, and the discoveries which these ex- 
periments disclosed led to the construction of a great system of 
field warehouses where the raw leaf could be cured under condi- 
tions of temperature and humidity parallel to that naturally exist- 
ing in Cuba, everywhere recognized as the ideal “ tobacco climate.” 

Next a system of “stemmeries” was added, to take the leaf after 
it left the field warehouses. In the “stemmeries” provision is 
made for sorting the tobacco into hundreds of grades, and then 
subjecting it to an entirely new process of blending. 

These “stemmeries ” of the American Cigar Company represent 
the only equipment of this nature in the United States. 

The bouquet of a cigar depends on its blend. A cigar made 
entirely from tobacco grown in one district, for example, will lack 
the piquancy of trux bouquet, even when the leaf is properly 
cured. The old-fashioned packer cured, by haphazard methods, 
tobacco from only a few farms, asa rule. When such leaf came 
to the cigar-maker he made a rough blend by rolling several varie- 
ties of leaf into the same cigar. But this was only a “tobacco 
sandwich” at best The next cigar he made was probably quite 
different in its mixture. Thus the lack of uniformity in the qual- 
ity of any one brand of cigars, whatever the price. There was no 
way of being exac¢ until the American Cigar Company found one. 

In the American Cigar Company’s-“ stemmeries” a very differ- 
ent process is employed. Such tobacco, coming from the field 
warehouses perfectly cured, is combined in large quantities, and 
then stored in rooms where the climate of Cuba is exactly dupli- 
cated. Here it remains for months—for years, if need be—the dif- 
ferent varieties of leaf thoroughly intermingled. It ripens, it 
ages, gains 
smoothness 
and savor, 
and forms a 
true blend by 
long contact. 

The Amer- 
ican Cigar 
Company ’s 
far - reaching 
organization, 
and its im- 
portance as 
the largest 
purchaser of 
cigar leaf in 
the world, 
bring to its 








THE WIRE-SCREEN DRYING-TRAYS IN AN AMERICAN 
CIGAR COMPANY’S “STEMMERY.” 
Cigar leaf is very fragile and tender and must be handled 
with great care. Throughout all the preparatory processes 
the temperature is kept at exact degrees. 
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warehouses not only the choicest of each crop, but a range of 
different types that could never be assembled under old cop. 
ditions. The company’s immense production of all classes of 
cigars consumes the entire output of the best plantations in Cuba, 
Its leaf experts know every acre of tobacco land in the Uniteg 
States, and watch the progress of each crop from week to week. 
Its factories produce millions of cigars of every grade, from the 
cheroot that sells at one cent to the domestic perfecto that costs a 
quarter. 


Under such a system not only the choicest leaf is controlled, 
but even the cheapest stogie contains choice tobacco. What is 
rejected in the blend for a famous panetela can be utilized ing 
cigar of less cost, and yet give the latter finer material than any 
manufacturer could put into it under a less comprehensive plan of 
operation. 


These scientific processes have improved the domestic cigar at 
least 100 per cent., giving a “ mellowness,” mildness, freedom from 
bitterness, and a developed fragrance in five-cent cigars, for ex- 
ample, which were by no means common even in the ten-cent cigar 
a few years ago. 


The American Ciga* Company believe that the possession of the 
largest equipment, organization, resources, and business ever known 
in the cigar industry binds them to a public duty to give the public 
the best cigars possible to make. Furthermore, it ts good business 
policy. Themenat the head of the American Cigar Company are 
good enough judges of human nature to appreciate the fact that 
meritorious service is the best and most permanent foundation for 
commercial success. 


If they give better cigars at lower cost than can be given by any 
other manufacturer, they secure, by perfectly logical and common- 
sense methods, what is virtually a franchise from the public to 
supply it with its cigars. A franchise based upon pudlic preference 
is stronger and more enduring than any that can be secured by 
legislative enactment, and it is this sort of franchise, obtained in 
this way, that the American Cigar Company seeks —gaining suc- 
cess by de- 
serving it. 

Cigar- 
smokers 
know what 
they want. 
Taste is con- 
stantly im- 
proving, de- 
manding 
better goods 
all the time. 


There is 
no way of 





SELECTION OF LEAF FILLER—ANOTHER “STEMMERY” 


forcing peo- PROCESS OF THE AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY. 

ple to. pur- The leaf is kept in trucks, the different “‘ blends” in different 
compartments of the ‘‘stemmeries.” It is many times sorted 

chase any and graded, andeach grade assembled in trucks by itself. 
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brand of cigar which does not appeal to them on its own merit. 

From the beginning, the entire force of the American Cigar 
Company’s organization and equipment has been devoted to the 
problem of improving cigar quality and lowering cigar cost. 

The unmistakable improvements thus brought about have been 
demonstrated to the smoking public with ever-increasing emphasis 
by the appearance of brand after brand of cigars selling at five 
cents possessing a superiority which has made them instantly pop- 
ular and permanently successful. These are of different brand 
names and of different characteristics, but are all marked with the 
“ a” (Triangle A) merit mark and possess the fundamental quali- 
ties of fragrance and matured “ripeness” for which the “ A” (Tri- 
angle A) always stands. 

This “ A” (Triangle A) is the American Cigar Company’s merit 
mark. Behind it are the entire power, knowl- 
cdge, energy, and organization of this great 


corporation. 
The smoker is safe in accepting the “A” re 
(Triangle A) mark, wherever he sees it,asan ff MERIT 


invariable and positive guaranty of the follow- 
ing cigar qualities : 

First—Freedom from “rankness” or bitter- 
ness, due to the new processes of ripening 


4 \. /nsures Honest Ci 
which develop the full fragrance of the leaf. wee 


Second— Uniformity of quality, obtained by 
exclusive methods of grading and _ blending 
which substitute accuracy for the old-style 
haphazard tobacco-mixing. 

Third—Smoothness, “mellowness,” and fra- by these modern methods of manufacture. cleanest, the least expensive, and the highest 


grance obtained through scientific processes of ripening in the 
blend for two years before manufacture. 

Fourth—Slow and even burning, due to the care and supervision 
exercised in the manufacture of cigars and in the use of thoroughly 
ripened tobacco. 

Fifth — Perfect condition—if the dealer has done his part. 
Cigars in boxes marked with this “ A” (Triangle A) are in perfect 
smoking condition when delivered to the dealer — thoroughly 
matured. It is his part to keep them right—yours to insist that 
he does so. 

The products of the American Cigar Company’s various fac- 
tories include every variety of cigars—from the little cigar such as 
the “ Royal Bengals” at ten for fifteen cents to the highest type of 
“Seed and Havana.” 


“TRIANGLE A” 





tHE “TRIANGLE A,” : : tare 
Which distinguishes all cigars benefiting 18 the smoker’s guaranty that he is obtaining the 
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No one cigar ts expected to suit all tastes. 

The leading brands of the American Cigar 
Company are distinguished by this “ A” (Tri- 
angle A) merit mark, justasa soldier is rewarded 
for superior merit by the Victoria Cross. 

Among the “ Triangle A” brands each smoker 
is sure to find thecigarhe wants. The list isso 
long that only a few of the more prominent can be mentioned here: 

The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, George W. Childs 
(Cabinets), Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s New Tariff, 
Cubanola. The Continental, Chancellor, Caswell Club. The 
Unico, Benefactor, Captain Marryat, Roxboro, General Braddock, 
Orlando. And the Palma De Cuba, and Isle of Pines. 

“Triangle A” brands offer the widest obtainable range of choice 
and absolutely dependable quality in whatever 
brand suits your taste. 

The American Cigar Company has in many 
cases reduced the cost of long-established 
brands. But in every instance, by its magnifi- 
cent organization, the brands bearing the 
“Triangle A” have been. immeasurably im- 
proved in quality and dependability, and with- 
out so much as a penny’s increase in cost per 
hundred to the consumer. It is imperative, 
therefore, that every intelligent and fastidious 
smoker take the pains to look for this “ A” (Trian- 
gle A) merit mark whenever he buys cigars. It 


MARK 


grade goods that America produces in a luxury in which she 
leads the world. 
Every man who smokes owes it to himself todiscriminate. The 
American Cigar Company wants the patronage of the critical 
smoker. Its business is built on the trade of men who can dis- 
cern fine points in cigars. All this improvement in manufacturing 
methods has been perfected to make a product that will surely 
command trade in competition with brands made in old-fashioned 
ways, and the test of these newer, better methods is found in 
results. They are so widely and permanently appreciated by 
smokers that to-day the American Cigar Company is the largest 
producer of cigars in the world, and its increase in production and 
sales each month represent much more than the output of any in- 
dividual manufacturer who ever operated under old methods. 
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Commercial Battles 


are won 
by the applying of brains through @ per- 
fect implement for the accomplishment. 


Underwood 


Typewriter 


WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


is the perfectly constructed, quick firing 
brain machine that advances the picket 
line of commerce. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 





You Gan Save 


/ An Hour a Day—Every Day \ 
in your office on your correspondence, on your 
billing or other writing by using a new 1906 
model Fay-Sholes Typewriter that does, with 
less effort, in nine hours, what it takes other 
machines ten hours to do. An hour a day 
means one day in ten—thirty days in a year. 

Time is money. Save ten per cent. of the 
time of each of your typewriter operators—get 
ten per cent. more of good work for the same 
salaries you now pay. 


Fay-Sholes 


Typewriters soon pay for themselves by 
extra work they turn out. Your stenographer 
will like the Fay-Sholes—it is simple, easy to 
operate, light running, a powerful manifolder, 
makes but little noise, does nice clear-cut work, 
the key action never tires, there are no greasy 
rods or bearings to keep clean, soil the hands 
or work. Every Fay-Sholes Typewriter is hand- 
somely finished, is durable and fully guaran- 
teed. Fay-Sholes Typewriters are used by the 
largest companies and fastest writers. 

You can purchase a Fay-Sholes Typewriter 
for cash or on easy payments. We take other 
typewriters in exchange as part pay. 

A Fay-Sholes Typewriter 
will be sent, upon re- 
quest, to any relia- 
ble concern or indi- © 
vidual, anywhere, 
at our expense, for 
a ten days’ free 
trial to prove its 
worth. 

Your name and ad- 
dress will bring ~ 
our booklet and & 
sample of two & 
color writing. 


























Pcucrore WITHOUT EXERCISE 


WARM WEATHER COMFORT 


COOL, refreshing bath on a hot 
; summer day with the ALLEN 
FOUNTAIN BRUSH brings every 
muscle of the body into play while 
.| new life is rubbed into the skin—the 
pores from head to foot cleansed by 
a shower of clear, sparkling water and 
the circulation of the blood stimu- 
‘| lated, Perfect health and absolute 
>| freedom from summer complaints 
=| are the exhilarating effects as half the 
#1 breathing is done through the pores. 
Perfeet breathing is the secret of 
hysieal perfection. The ALLEN 
~ | FOUNTAIN BRUSH is a great aid 
| to perfect breathing. Fits any fau- 
cet. Also attachments for use with- 

out bathtub Special summer prices. Send for * SCIENCE of the BATIL” 
an interesting 16 page Booklet containing 24 illustrations—F 


Dept. A—GOOD FORM CO., 255 W. 143d St., New York 


PATENTS thet PROTEST 


Our 3 boo! tof 6 cts. stam 
B.S KA.B.LACEY, Washington D.C. Estab. 1869. 















THE LITERARY DIGEST 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Literary Dicgst is in receipt of the follows 
ing books: 

‘*My Lady of Dream.”—Lloyd Mifflin. (Oxford 
University Press, American Branch.) 

“‘A Son of the People.”—Baroness Orezy. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 

“Notes on the History and Political Institutions 
of the Old World.”—Edward Preissig. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $2.50 net.) 

‘*First Steps in Mental Growth.””—David R. Major. 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.25 net.) 

“The World Above.”—Martha Foote Crow.” (The 
Blue Sky Press, Chicago, $1.50.) 

“The Phantom of the Poles.’-—William Reed. 
(Walter S. Rockey Company.) 

“The Harper and the King’s Horse.’’—Payne 
Erskine. (The Blue Sky Press, Chicago, $1.50.) 
“The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1906.’"-—Edited by 
J. Scott Keltie and I. P. A. Renwick. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, $3.00.) 

“The Making of an Orator.”—John O’Connor 
Power. (G. P Putnam's Sons, $1.35 net.) 

“Sandy from the Sierras.”—Richard Barry. Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co., $1.50.) 

‘‘Rockefeller before a Jury.”—John A. Zangerle. 
(Cleveland. Privately printed.) 

‘The Bright Side of Country Life.” —Billy Barney. 
(The Farmers’ Printing Co.) 

‘‘Virginia State Library: Calendar of Transcripts, 
including the Annual Report of the Department of 
Archives and History.’”—John P.-+Kennedy, State 
Librarian. (Davis Bottom, Supt. Public Printing, 
Richmond, Va.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
Noonday. 


By KaTHERINE HALL. 


But yesterday the piper Spring 

Sat blowing tunes that turned to green, 
And through the little naked boughs 

The color of his song was seen. 


As soft the tunes the piper played 
So soft the green—like mists of night. 
Then wound our love, a slender lane, 
With dear, indefinite delight. 
—From The Canadian Magazine (June). 





The Mirror. 
By MARGARET RIDGELY PARTRIDGE. 
(Adapted from the Persian of Rumis.) 


A lover sought his loved one’s dwelling-place, 

And, all audacious, craved its hidden grace; 

Without the rose-wreathed door he, fearless, 
knocked— 

Oh, grief! to find the cruel portals locked. 


Then from within, sweet as the perfumed air, 
Music’s own voice cried: ‘‘Who awaits me there?” 

Now heed ye well the Lover’s bold reply, 
‘‘Behold, my Rose of Irene, it is J!’’ 


‘‘Go hence; within my garden rich with bloom, 
For Me and Thee besides there is no room.” 
The Lover left, to meditate apart 

The cause and cure of his imperfect heart. 


In great humility he sought once more 
An entrance at the fair forbidden door; 





HEALTH! 


Do you want it? health! which brings the even pulse, 
the clear brain, the ye ory heart, the cheerful manner, 
and the biggest bank balance. Do you wantit? Then get 
the Muskoka appetite, the Muskoka muscle, and the Mus- 
koka color. In the ‘‘Muskoka”’ region health is given 
away, but you must apply for it in person. Uncle Sam’s 
people pay no duty on health. When to go, how to go, 
the ,best hotel, short talks on fishing, canoeing, care. 
bathing and a word about expenses—all in a little k 
with a map and nineteen views, issued by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. Sent on application to Frank P, 
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How Far 
Can You Read This e 


Hold it away from you and see. It’s the 
ooate of the pay Automator actual ‘A 

Ze. 8a. our Automobile is tray- ura 
eling Smiles an hour. It is just as is: te 

















y on your car as it is in at 
your —for the scale of all speeds 
ae A ° ~~ 
Goes on the 


is not influenced by 


Dash Board the jar of the car— 

—_— 8 alone moves it, 
Reads from It doesn’t bob around, the 
the SEAT way other indicators do, 


until you are not cert 
whether . cays 5 miles or i 
us tell you more about 
this wonderful instrument— 
how it’s made with sapphire 
jewels like a watch, yet is so 
strongly built that it takes an 
axe or a bad collision to break 
it or render it inaccurate, 
and how we use magnetism (in 
the only practical way), which 
makes The Auto-Meter as reli. 
able as a mariner’s compass 
forever. When you write we'll 
send you also a trouble-saving 
: ~_ posk, oe Pointers— 
nvaluable & Man wi 
drives his own car. ” 


' __WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 
275 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 


The Aute-Meter is sold by all Deal 
the best te dwg ee. 


This Company has| 

® 0) been in business 11 
years, and has built its 
reputation on_ strong, 
conservative lines. It 


pays 5 per cent interest 
on deposits subject to withdrawal at 
any time—And of °° deposits left 
with Company 6 Jo for two yearsor 
more — Every dollar of de- 
posits is absolutely secured by first 
mortgages on improved real estate 
deposited with one of the strongest 
trust companies in Baltimore—In- 
terest is computed every six months 
and either paid at once to the deposiior, 
or added to the deposit— 

WRITE TODAY FOR THE BOOKLET. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & TRUST CO., 
1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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The 
Klip 
Binder 


I will mail * acc ena BR TN 
you a box of the Klips (7 sizes) by which 
the volumes shown above were bound in 
ten minutes; and an illustrated price list of 
Klips, Covers, and Files needed in every 
office, on receipt of fifty cents. 

Learn by trial how easily and cheaply 
you can Bind your own letters, magazines, 
price lists, tariff sheets, ledgers, and loose 
sheets. 

H. H. BALLARD, 327 South Street, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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$100 TYPEWRITERS $25. ld Reliable Consolidated 
Typewriter Exchange, 243 Broadway, New York (Estab. 1881). Abso- 
lutely Reliable Typewriters (all makes). Shipped subject to examina- 





Dwyer, E. P. A., G. T. R. S. 290 Broadway, New York. 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Dieest are asked to mention the publication when writing tu advertisers. 


tion, anywhere, Send for ‘‘ Special Bargain List.”’ 
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Again the voice of nightingale and lute 
Cried: ‘‘Who comes here, my garden to salute?’’ 


The Lover answered, freed from his old self, 

“T pray thee lift the veil; it is Thyself!” 

“‘Since thou hast learned the human heart to win, 

Enter!’’ replied the voice, ‘‘I am within.”’ 
—From Harper’s Magazine (June). 


PERSONAL. 


The Long Wait of Henrik Ibsen.—The London 
Globe quotes from a French contemporary an amus- 
ing incident in the courtship of the late dramatist, 
Henrik Ibsen. He had fallen hopelessly in love with 
one Fraulein Thoresen, but he was too timid to de- 
clare himself except by letter. He wrote her, there- 
fore, setting a day and hour when he would call to 
receive her answer. According to his arrangement, 
she was to refuse to see him if she objected to his 
suit; if otherwise, he expected to find her awaiting 
him upon his arrival. At the hour appointed he 
presented himself at her home, was invited to seat 
himself in the parlor and was told by the servant girl 
that Fraulein Thoresen would appear shortly. Then 
his experience began. The Globe continues the story 
of his waiting: 

Three-quarters of an hour had gone, still no one, 
and Ibsen’s pacing up and down the room became 
faster and more nervous. An hour—an hour and a 
quarter, and stillnoonecame. He stopped to listen. 
Everything in the house was deathly silent, and the 
distracted lover asked himself if it would not be better 
for him to steal from the house and be gone. Yet 
if he went now he should lose his prospective bride 
forever. Once more he sank back on the sofa, which 
seemed to exercise a peculiar fascination over him, 
It could not be that Fraulein Thoresen had become 
suddenly ill, for if it had been so they would surely 
have informed him. His thoughts became confused, 
and when an hour and a half had passed and he was 
still alone, he began to think himself a fool for wait- 
ing there so long in that lonely, silent room. Two 
hours! She was evidently playing a trick on him, 
and when he had gone she would make fun of him 
and re'ate how she had made him wait two hours for 





KNOWS NOW 
Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case for a Time 





It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

“‘T had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring me 
although I had palpitation of the heart 
every day: 

‘Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened me 
and I gave up both tea and coffee, using 
Postum instead and since that time I have 
had absolutely no heart palpitation except 
on one or two occasions when I tried a 
small quantity of coffee which caused severe 
irritation and proved to me I must let it 
alone. 

** When we began using Postum it seemed 
weak—that was because we did not make 
it gee ape to directions—but now we put a 
little bit of butter in the pot when boiling 
and allow the Postum to boil full 15 minutes 
which gives it the proper rich flavor and 
the deep brown color. , 

“T have advised a great many of my 
‘friends and patients to leave off coffee and 
drink Postum, in fact I daily give this ad- 
vice.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Pos- 
tum in place of tea and coffee in their own 
homesand prescribe it to patients. ‘‘There’s 
a reason,’’ 

A remarkable little book ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville” can be found in pkgs. 
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William S& Pine 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers, 


Announce free distribution of the following 
publications to institutions and _ investors: 
TRANSCONTINENTAL MAP showing all of the 


important transcontinental railroads of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, with the Western Pacific Ry. andthe Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. extensions to the Pacific Coast. 


STATISTICAL TABLES: Issued in pocket size in 


January 6f each year. The current edition, as is true of the 
issues for more than twenty years past, contains information 
with reference to American railroad, street railway, lightingand 
miscellaneous corporations, which has proven to be of great 
value to a large and growing class of institutions and investors. 


Convertible Bonds. 
Short Term Notes and 
Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Special circulars describing all of the principal issues of the above 
securities that are now traded in upon the New York market. 


Special Circular Describing Selected 
Bonds yielding about 434% to 5% and over. 


Commission orders executed for the purchase or sale of 
stocks and bonds upon the New York Stock Exchange 
and in all of the financial markets of the principal cities. 


Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 

























Sts., New York. 
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Seeing France with Uncle John’ 


Some of the funniest stories 
ever printed in The Century 
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On all newstands. Don't miss the 
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FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Me 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


SMOKE CIGARS THAT CAN- 
OT INJURE YOUR HEALTH 


At last, after years of costly experiments, a 
genuine cigar that looks, (see cut) tastes, and has 
the fine aroma of any other, yet contains none 
of the poisonous nicotine or injurious qualities 
found in ordinary cigars. 

Science has proven that tobacco is the most 
powerful healing herb when the nicotine is 
eliminated. 

By our special process of re-sweating and 
thermo-electric treatment we have a cigar that 
has the nicotine and all injurious properties 
removed and is absolutely healthful. En- 
dorsed by leading physicians and sanitariums 
everywhere. 

Write us for booklet ‘‘ HOW TO SMOKE.” 

Try them at our expense. We will send 
you a box of 25, all charges prepaid for $1.85, 
or a box of 50 for $3.50. Smoke three or four 
and, if you are not satisfied, send the rest back 
and we will promptly refund your money. 


BATTLE CREEK HEALTH CIGAR CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















$100 $500 $1000 


0} GOLD 
0 BONDS 


REDEEMABLE UPON DEMAND 
Secured by New York Real Estate 


Principal and Interest guaranteed. 
Interesting Booklet mailed on request, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 
Suite N,1133 Broadway - - NEW YORK 
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Ky! 1F YOU ARE BEING PAID H&A 


74)7.%42 ba YOUR 
aan thei: SS SayiNes 


you are not receiving all that Pi are entitied to. 
e have paid this rate for 35 years and our 
depositors are secured by 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF 
240 THOUSAND DOLLARS 
AND RESOURCES: OF 
OVER A MILLION DOLLARS 
We court investigation and suggest that_you 
write to any bank or clergyman In Owensboro 
as to our integrity and financial standing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET’ D'BANKING BY MAIL | 


* OWENSBORO SAVINGS 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY. 
OWENSBORO, KY. Ly 
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WHILE ALWAYS PAYING 


FoR THIRTEEN YEARS we have regu- 
larly remitted dividends to thousands of 
small investors in all parts of the country, 
never in a single instance less than 5 per 
cent. per annum. _ Our resources are greater 
now than ever before and our patrons better 
secured. Let us explain by correspondence 

how we can handle your 


¥ QOSERD savings to your advantage. 
= ¢ 


STRONGER EVERY YEAR 5h 


Assets, $1,750,000- 
Established 13 years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. 

Earnings paid from day re- 
ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of snauity solicited and 
promptly answer 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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Holds firmly to- 
gether letters, checks 
or papers of any kind 
without mutilation. 
Indestructible, being 
nickel-plated, will 
not tarnish. Sold in 
boxes of 100. 


Ask your dealer or send 
for free sample envelope. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
181 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N.J. 












’ 
TO PROVE that Daus’ ‘* Tip-top’ 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
oO duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial, 
Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 334% or $5 net 
: THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


THAT LITTLE BOY OR GIRL 


Made of steel will be healthier and happier. 
and hickory. He will grow up with straighter 
Won't legs, deeper lungs, broader 

















break shoulders, stronger back if 
or wear you start him now riding 
out. an “Irish Mail.” 


Lots of fun. Speed and 
safety. The Geared Car. 
The Car that is built low 
and can’t upset. 

HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO. 
62 Irish Mail Avenue, 
Anderson, Indiana 






1] Paten 
is Write to-day 
for catalogue. 


Whitman Saddle 


dle al preferred by 

The one saddle 4 ore the hehe 

f the saddler’s art. rrec 

Set eres linealways comfortable for 

the horse and rider. Complete cata- 

logue sent free, showing the Whitman 

for men and women, and everything 
from ‘‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address 

The Mehibach Saddle Co., 10¢ Chambers St., New York 


Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 
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$65 cated incolors, besides statistical information, etc., together 


nothing. A prey to mental torture, Ibsen at last could 
stand it no longer, and, dashing into the corridor, he 
was making for the door when he heard behind him 
the sound of a laugh—a merry, clear, silvery, laugh. It 
seemed to come from under the sofa, and on hurry- 
ing back Ibsen, to his utter astonishment, saw the 
fair hair and bright, laughing face of his sweetheart 
peeping from beneath it. Her pretty eyes dancing 
with irrepressible fun, she exclaimed: ‘‘Do you for- 
give me! I simply wanted to find out how long you 
would wait for me. You have borne the test well. 
Now help me to my feet.”’ 





President for Four Years and a Day.—The 
St. Louis Republic takes exception to the statement 
of some one who has claimed that David R. Atchison 
was for one day President of the United States. 
The circumstances which gave rise to the assertion 
are thus explained by the Republic: 


Atchison himself claimed no such distinction. He 
was content with the proud distinction of being a 
Kentucky-born Senator from Missouri and President 
pro tem, of the Senate, which latter office he held at 
the end of President Polk’s term, in 1849. 

March 4 that year was a Sunday. President Tay- 
lor was not inaugurated until Monday, March 5, as 
President Monroe had been in 1821. Somebody with 
more ingenuity than logic afterward sprung*it as a 
joke upon Atchison that he had been President dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours between noon of Sunday, 
March 4, and noon of. Monday, March s, since the 
expiration of Polk’s term on the first-named day 
created a vacancy which was not filled by the quali- 
fication of the President-elect until the next day, and 
the President pro tem. of the Senate was next in line 
of succession under the law as it then existed. 

Atchison laughingly replied that he had never 
thought of it; that maybe he had let slip a great 
opportunity by not taking the oath on Sunday, March 
4, as President Hayes is said to have done in 1877. 
But as he neglected to take the oath required by the 
Constitution he was not President even for a minute. 
In truth Polk held over until his successor qualified, 
and is one of the two Presidents whose terms ex- 
tended to four years and a day. 





Gettysburg. 
By Gen. Horatio C. Kine 
(Who was in the battle). 


Fair was the sight that peaceful. July_day 

And sweet the air with scent of new-mown hay; 
And Gettysburg’s devoted plain serene 
Resplendent shone with waves of emerald green. 


The western heights where close embowered stood 
The sacred shrine, near hidden in the wood, 
Recked not of war, but echoed with the tread 

Of God’s meek messengers of peace who led 

The thoughts from earthly things to things above 
And taught the wayward heart that God is love; 
While far across wide fields of golden grain 
Another ridge uprose from out the plain; 

And in its bosom, freed from earthly woes, 

The dead of ages lie in calm repose. 


Two bloody days, across the stricken field, 
Two angry hordes in ghastly combat reeled; 
And welcome night its dusky mantle threw 
In pitying love to hide the scene from view. 


Again the bugle with its piercing call 

Awoke the soldiers from deep slumber’s thrall; 
With anxious waiting, nerved by conscious power, 
All stood impatient through the morning hour, 

Till from the throats of every shotted gun 

The smoke of hell obscured the blazing sun; 

Then silence deep, and every soldier knew 

The charge was near and tight his buckle drew. 


Lo! from their midst a stern command and then, 
The quick advance of twenty thousand men; 





An Effective Map of the Trans-Continental Railway Systems 
With all the great trunk lines of the United States, indi- 


with a convenient little hand-book of statistics and other 
facts relative to American —— and industrial companies is 
offered for gratuitous distribufion by Spencer TRAsk & 
Company, New York. See announcement on another page 
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“Worth All the Gas Lights’'Ever Made” 


“It is difficult to find words toexpress our pl 
and satisfaction with The Angle Lamp,” writes Me 


P, B. Leavanworth, Grand Rapids, Minn. “It is cer. 
tainly the illuminator ever made. Our neigh- 
bors thought we must have a gas plant but we consid- 
er our lamp is worth all the gas or gasoline lights 
ever made. Such a clear, steady, brilliant and beauti- 
ful light and so easy to care for!’’ 

The Angle Lamip is the new method of burning 
common Kerosene oil, and is. as different from the 
ordinary lampsin results as itisin appearance. It 
makes common kerosene the best, the cheapest and 
most satisfactory of all lighting methods. Safer 
and more reliable than gasoline oracetylene, yet as 
convenient to operate as gas or electricity. 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned high 
orlow without odor. Nosmoke, no danger. Filled while 
lighted and without moving. Requires filling but once or 
twice a week, It floods a room with its beautiful, soft, mel. 
low light that has noequal. WRITE FOR OUR OAT. 
ALOG “47” and our proposition for a 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Write for our catalog 47” listing 32 varieties of The 
Angle Lamp from $1.80 up, now—before you turn this 
leaf—forit ove ou the benefit of our ten years’ experi- 
ence with all lighting methods. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 70-80 Murray St., N. Y. 




















The “Two Minute” safety Razor 


will convince any man, in just " 
two minutes, that it is not only 
a safety razor, but has points x 
of merit which make it a y 


The Best Safety Razor. 


Try one and it will prove— . 

That the blade corners cannot cut 
and slash the face as they do on 
other safety razors, 

That the blades have an edge 
which far outlasts the edge on any 
other thin blade. They have the 
double bevel—like the barber's razor 
—that’s the reason. 

That the bladegholder is as easily 
washed and wiped as a dinner plate. 

That there are no parts to rust 
and that there are not a lot of parts 
to take apart and put back every time 
the razor is used. 

The blades can be honed and 
stropped, ut we sharpen dull 
blades for next to nothing, so no 
one need strop or hone unless he 
wants to. Liberal exchange offer 
on blades. 


Razor Complete, with 24 Sharp Blades, 
In Handsome Leather Case, $5.00 
Ask you dealer. If he can’t or won't supply you, 
write us. Get our Free Booklet anyway. 
UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office No. 27 Adrian, Mich. 

















THE NEW POCKET INSTRUMENT 






Embraces special Tweezers for 
removing — and cutting 

tf -Nails. Letter ner 
Cutter. Black 


r. I 

y’s \ 
not satisfactory. Cir. Free. \ p 

(Patented) 25c, Money Order or Coin. (ciosea) 

C. 0. HARRIS MFG. CO., Dept. C Orange, Massachusetts. 
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The only 100 Candle Power Light - 
that burns its own gas and gives ab- 
solute satisfaction during a long 
life of efficient service. 
No Grease, Smoke, Dirt or Odor. 
Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene,ch than k Over 100 
styles. Every lamp warranted. The 
Best Light Co., 92 E.5th 8t..Canton, 
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Just the Scratch 


of a Pen 
Will Start Youon the Road to Health 





ITH as little trouble as the mere scratch of a 
pen you can find the way to the Battle Creek 
Life. Just a line—a few words will bring 
our book, ‘‘ The Battle Creek Idea.’’ 

We hope to send a copy into every home in Amer- 
ica. It ought to be read by every man who desires to 
have physical strength to do his full share in the world’s 
work, Every woman who wishes to perform her whole 
duty to herself and’family should not only read it, but 
carefully, thoughtfully, study it. 

There is nothing pedantic in the book—no exploita- 
tion of fads or fancies—just plain, straightforward talk 
and practical truths. It tells of rational life you can live 
in your own home, whereby you can find the way to 
health, It tells the cause of much sickness and weak- 
ness. It shows the part that diet plays in making or 
marring careers. You can follow its teachings without 
interference with business or home duties. 

There is absolutely no charge—no obligation on your 
part if you ask for the book—now, or in the future. So 
write today—NOW. Address, 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM FOOD CO, 
Dept. O. 16, Battle Creek, Mich. 














Chocolates 
and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 


‘ STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
























































CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin e 





























Gum # # 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 
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“Hightful after Shaving. Sold éverywhere, or 
of 25¢c; Get Mennen’s:(the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 























THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A solid line of veterans clad in gray, 
With iron nerves and earnest for the fray. 


In thought a new-born nation rose to sight, 

With ‘‘Stars and Bars’’ unfurled in glorious light. 
On, on they came, nor faltered in their tread, 
Each man a hero—giants at their head. 

We stood amazed at courage so sublime, 

No braver record on the page of time. 


With bristling bayonets glistening in the sun, 
The stubborn ranks, inspired by victories won, 
Pressed grimly on, unmindful of the storm 

Of shot and shell that felled full many a form; 
The maddened roar of angry cannon massed 
Rocked the red field as if an earthquake passed. 


Still on they came; the gaps they quickly close; 
‘‘Now steady, men!’’ and from the ranks there rose 
A mighty cry, and thick the leaden hail 

Fell on the wavering lines. See! Now they quail! 
“Strike! Strike! for freedom and your native land!”’ 
And bayonets clashed in conflicts hand to hand. 

Oh, fierce the struggle; but they break! they fly: 
And God to freedom gives the victory! 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


He Obeyed.—'‘‘Senator Bailey certainly did do]- 


things to Senator Spooner in his speech on the Rate 
bill,’’ said James Cecil Hooe. 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Louis A. Coolidge, ‘‘he did. It re- 
minds me of the man who had a row with the hack- 
man. He was telling about it when his friends saw 
him in the hospital. , 

‘** What happened?’ they asked. 

‘“**Why,’ said the man, ‘I called the hackman 
down.’ 

5 Yes.: 

** *And he came down,’ replied the man in the hos- 
pital.” —New York World. 





More than He Asked,—Parrickovitcu HEenry- 
OFFSKI (Russian Patriot)—‘‘Give me liberty or give 
me death.” : 

Czar—"‘I will do more. You shall have them 
both. Colonel Shuffleoff, call in your Cossacks. 
Give this brother the two things he asks, beginning 
with the latter.’’—Toledo Blade. 





THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 





A trained nurse says: ‘In the practice 


of my profession I have found so many |. 


points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that I 
unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

“*Tt is delicate and pleasing to the palate 
(an essential in food for the sick) and can be 
i i to all ages, being softened with 
milk or cream for babies or the aged when 
deficiency of teeth renders mastication im- 

ossible. For fever patients or those on 
iquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and albumen 
water very nourishing and refreshing. This 
recipe is my own idea and is madeas follows : 
Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a glass 
of water for an hour, strain and serve with 
the beaten white of an egg and a spoonful 
of fruit juice or flavoring. This affords a 
great deal of nourishment that even the 
weakest stomach can assimilate without any 
distress. 

“My husband is a physician and he uses 
Grape-Nuts himself and orders it many times 
for his patients. 

‘Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal 
breakfast for anyone—well or sick.”? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous 
Seriya or brain fag, a 10 days’ trial of 
Grape-Nuts will work wonders toward nour- 
ishing and rebuilding, and in this way end- 
ing the trouble. ‘‘There’s a reason’ and 
trial proves. 

Look el rong for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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Do You Make 
Enough ? 


Does your work at 
counter, bench or desk 
pay you as much as you 
want or need? Are you 
being squeezed to death 
socially and intellectu- 
ally because you have so 
little money for the 
things and the life that 
would broaden and de- 
velop you? 

Make some systematic 
use of your spare time. 
Take a certain part of 
each day or evening and 
earn large sums-in com- 
missions, rebates, bonuses 
and prizes making yearly 
sales for Tue Laprs 
Home Journa, and Tue 
Saturpay Eventne Post. 

Any man or woman, 
young or old, and boy 
or girl, who wants to 
“cet on” can: “get\ 
with the help our sales 
department will give 
them as its representative. 

Do you make $1500 
a year? Many of our 
salesmen and sales- 
women make that and 
more. It is not ‘‘can- 
vassing.” It is a well- 
paid, respected and lib- 
eralizing business. 

Write us for informa- 
tion. : 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
3882-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH 


name and write for booklet. 


Cushion Sole Shoes 
are cool, nae eiving and 
stylis 
If your dealer hasn’t them, send his 


THE CUMMINGS CO.,, Inc. 
4 Osborn Building, Boston, Mass. 
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GEMs— 


A 
NAIL CLIPPE 
LASTS FOR YEARS 
In their manufacture only 
the highest grade steel is used. 


Trims in perfect crescent, enabling 

you to clip your nails and remove hang- 

nails. By mail 25 cents. 
Sterling silver handle, $1.00 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 


91 Main St., 
Ansonia, Ct. 
OAS 


AE > 


Rife Hydraulic 


Ram 
(Pumps Water by Water Power) 
Town Water Works 
Railroad Tanks Irrigation 
Country Homes Greenhouses 
No Attention—No Exp ‘Runs Conti ly 


Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 
30 feet each foot of fall. 5000 in | operation. 
Sold on 30 days trial. Catalog and estimate free. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY 

























2004 Trinity Bldg. New York 
GRAY MARINE 
)MOTORS 


Get prices on 
H. P. Bare Engine SHA: 1%, to 24 
will develop 5 — 2 h.p. Engines 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication, Crank 
shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons 
ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt. Best 
material and workmanship throughout. 


Gray Motor Co., Dept. 28, Detroit, Mich. 


Etter 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wocd Rollers Tin Rollers 


FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 lbs. Cost little. 
Requires little water. 
Write for special offer. 
M. L. IRWIN, 
103 Chambers St., New York, N. Y¥. 


ARE YOU DEAF? © 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
Wm. A. Willis & Co., 134 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, 


THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on r t. 
BULLETIN Gairess Be. Haycs, Dept. §, Buffalo N.Y. 












































CURIOSITIES °F “a)ccokie aun * 


‘*Tnnumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man.”’—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 

















ist MORTCACE FARM LOANS 
Sa¥FE aND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
Humboldt, lowa 





Worth Whilc .—Lancuip Lannican—‘‘ Yer want 
ter practise de sudden-illness stunt, Tommy;—yer 
can’t beat it.” 

Torpip Tommy—‘‘Huh! Wot did de sudden- 
illness stunt ever git youse?”’ 

LaNcuip LANNIGAN.—‘‘ Why, dis mornin’ I tried it 
on a kind housewife an’ she gimme a pony uv de 
smoothest patent medicine dat ever evaded de excise 
tax!’’—Puck. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


June 15.—Serious outbreaks against the Jews 
occur at Bialystok, Russia. The Douma sends 
a commission to investigate. 


The French Supreme Court begins hearings on 
the Dreyfus case, on the question of granting a 
new trial. 

The Salvation Army is negotiating with South 
American governments to found a colony of 

. ten thousand persons from the congested dis- 
tricts of London. 

June 17.—Five Jewish members of the Douma 
assert that the massacre of the Jews at Bialy- 
stok was organized and conducted with the 
knowledge of the Government. 


Counsel for Dreyfus, before the French Supreme 
Court, argues against a retrial, demanding only 
their client’s restitution to military rank. 


June 20.—Attempts to bring about a general 
strike in Russia apparently fail. 


June 21.—Serious mutinies in the Russian army 
are reported from Sebastopol, and Krasnoyarsk, 
Siberia. 

William J. Bryan attacks private monopolies in 
a statement given out at Trondhjem, Norway. 


Domestic. 


June 15.—The House declares in favor of the con- 
struction of a lock canal for the Panama water- 
way. 


June 16.—The Statehood bill is signed by the 
President. Oklahoma and _ Indian Territory 
are thus admitted to the Union as one State, 
and Arizona and New Mexico are permitted 
to come in under the same conditions if they 
both so desire. 


June 17.—The owner of the mines in Cananea, 
Mexico, where riots occurred recently, in a 
letter filed at the State Department at Washing- 
ton, accuses the Western Federation of Miners 
of inciting the trouble. 


June 18.—President Cassatt announces that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has arranged for a $50,- 
022,000 loan, at 3} per cent., in France. 

The President’s appointment of J. G. A. Leish- 
man, Minister to Turkey,as Ambassador to that 
country, is confirmed by the Senate. 

The stockholders of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York vote to adopt the amended 
charter to permit mutualization. 

Governor John M. Pattison, of Ohio, dies at Mil- 
ford, Ohio. 

June 19.—John J. Kean is sentenced to twenty 
years’ hard labor in solitary confinement, for 
kidnaping a little boy, Freddy Muth, in Phila- 
delphia. 

The House passes the Meat-Inspection bill. 


Robert Olyphant, Charles E. Milles, and James 
C. Holden resign from the Board of Trustees 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
suits are brought against them by the company. 


June 20.—The mutualization of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society is completed by the 
adoption of the new charter by the directors. 

The test cases brought by San Francisco refugees 
against the Palatine Insurance Company, of 
London, are won by the plaintiffs. 


June 21.—The Senate passes the bill providin’ fr 
a lock canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The Massachusetts House of Represen’ — es 
expels Frank J. Gethro for attempted ' ory 
in connection with the Anti-Bucketshop 









































“The quaint philosophy of the writer is 


free rein on the modern notion 0 

ing. ... Nobody need hesitate = pos 
reading this volume. ... It is one of thie 
fectious books, that, taken in the right} es 
mood, keeps one at it until the end. ‘Th _ 
trations are a little more comic, if possible ~ 
the book itself,” —Pittsburg Post. ~ 


Samantha 
vs. Josiah 


The Story of a Borrowed Aut. 
mobile and What Came of It 


By MARIETTA HOLLEY 
(‘JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE”) 


This new ‘‘Samantha” book over. 
flows with the same sly, delicions 
humor that made its feos and her 
former books famous and that raised 
shouts of joy all round the globe 
This book will soon have the fun. 
loving world holding its sides again, 


BLASE CRITICS ARE ALREADY 
CHUCKLING OVER IT 


“If anything could make the book funnier 
than it is written it would be the ¢e 
tures.”—N. Y. World. con 


‘** Full of fun.”’—News, Newark, N. J. 


““They are the same irresistible coupl 
old.””—Advertiser, Newark, N. J. sae 

“Another Samantha Allen book comes to 
gladden the hearts of those who remember with 
fondness the quaint old lady of years ago who 
told such screamingly funny stories of herself 
gl her husband.”—Evening Star, Washington, 







‘‘ Fully as vivacious as the best of its prede- 
cessors.”’—Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg. 


“The book is fully as humorous as any of 
the Samantha experiences that have preceded 
it and is sure to win as large a measure of pop- 
ularity.”,—Record, Philadelphia. 


*** Sweet love,’ the poet sang, ‘can never die’ 
pane can ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife.’ ’—AQverliser, 
oston. 


400 Pages Full of Laughs 
75 Comic Cartoons by BART HALEY 
$1.50. At All Bookstores 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 











_A story of frenzied business depicting the ruthles 
rivalry of two great corporations. 


THE BUCCANEERS 


By HENRY M. HYDE 


** Tt is a novel of practical affairs, true t o life, cris 
and full of power.”— Albany Times-Union. 


12mo, cloth, illus., $1.20 net. $1.30, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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(GREAT BOOK ON ECONOMICS | 


The United States 


in the 


Twentieth Gentury 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


N this volume the author makes a study of 
I the economic conditions in this country, 
as the result of a recent visit, his point of 
view being French. Notable chapters deal 


4 with the Negro Problem, of which he writes 


with much sanity and wisdom; the Tariff 
and Free Trade; the. Trusts and our varied 
Industries, agricultural and manufacturing. 


THE CONTENTS 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


(Part One) 

Chap. I. Environment. St : 

Chap. II. Origins and Characteristics of the Ameri- 
can People. 

Chap. III, The Composition of the White Population 
and the Distribution of Its Different 
Elements. 

Chap. IV. The Negro Population and the Race 
Question. 

Chap. V. The Natural Increase of the American 


People and Their Birth-Rate. 
. RURAL AMERICA—(Part Two) 


Chap.I. | Natural Conditions, Ownership, and 
Operation. 

Chap. II. The Value and Distribution of Various 
Products. 

Chap. III, The Production of Cereals. 

Chap. IV. The Live-Stock and Dairy Industries, 

Chap. V. The Production of Cotton. . 

Chap. VI. Other Products of Importance. 


Chap. VII, Irrigation and the Opening Up of the 
West. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—(Part Tureze) 


Chap.I. | General Characteristics of American In- 
dustry and the Causes of Its Superiority. 

Chap. II. How American Industry is Organized. 

Chap. III. Motive Power in America. 

Chap. IV. The Relative Importance and the Distri- 


bution of the Different Industries. 
Chap. V. The Mineral ey 
Chap. VI. The Iron and Steel Industry. 
Chap. VII. The Vehicle Industry. 
Chap. VIII. The Electrical Industry. 


Chap. IX. The Textile Industry. 

Chap.X. The Food Products ; 

Chap. XI, The Reward of Labor. 
COMMERCIAL AMERICA—(Parr Four) 

Chap. I. The American Railway System. 

Chap. II. Foreign Trade. 

Chap. III. Commercial Relations and the American 

Merchant Marine. 


Extracts from Reviews of the French Edition 


Our Commercial Conditions Seen from New 
Viewpoints 


“In this study of ‘The United States in the Twentieth 
Century ’ we have a book comparable to Bryce’s ‘Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’ and Munsterberg’s ‘The Americans,’ 
but while the Englishman and the German devote a large 
part of their space to political, intellectual, and social 
phenomena, the Frenchman’s work is a statistical analy- 
sis of the industrial and cial develop t of this 
country. It is as thorough, impartial, and clearly 
thought out as the author's former works cn colonization, 
taxation, and the Eastern question, and would be of as 
much value tous as to the French if it were translated. 
Of special interest are the frequent comparisons of Euro- 
pas and American conditions, and the opinions expressed 

y M. Leroy-Beaulieu of the causes of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the United States, and his views on the 
problems that perplex us.”—The Independent. 


A Forecast of Our Future Development and its Ef- 
fects upon the Old World 


“M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent French Publicist has 
ioeennty added a volume certain to command wide atten- 
: ion in the Old World, and deserving no lessconsideration 

oe New. ‘Les Etats-Unis au XXe Siecle’ is a conscien- 
tious and.exhaustive attempt to take an inventory of the 
resources of the United States, and to unfold before Euro- 
pean eyes the causes contributing to place the country 


Pade gy position which all may envy. but which none 





A this ph ot nae rer Beaulien further endeevors—and 


holds perhaps the highest in’ 
wd American readers—to forecast er fatere ‘clan 

evelopment and its effects upon ‘ Old Europe,’ ”—From 
an exhaustive article in The Outlook, 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net 
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f sust Out—A Handbook for Mothers and Rial 


THE HEALTH-CARE 
OF THE BABY 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 


Author of “‘ Infant Feeding in Health and Disease,” 
** A Text-book on Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ”’; 
Attending Physician to the Willard Parker and River- 
side Hospitals; Former Instructor in Diseases of Chil- 
dren at the New York Post Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, etc. 


With hot weather, that most trying season for the 
infant, at hand, this book fills a timely want. 

It contains suggestions and advice for 
infant-feeding in health and disease. Direc- 
tions are also given for the management of 
fever, and it will be found a guide during the 
prevalence of measles, croup, skin diseases, 
etc. Ample advice is given for cases of acci- 
dents, poisoning, etc. The correction of bad 
habits, and the management of rashes have 
received ample consideration. 

r2mo, cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 82 cents 
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BOYS! 
$25.% 


FOR YOU 


That is the value of the GREAT PRIZE 
CONTEST which we have just started among 
the members of our force of young selling 
agents. 

We want more boys, everywhere, age 8 to 15 
years, and we will give them A LIBERAL 








CASH COMMISSION, and the finest line of 
PREMIUMS ever offered, besides the $25.00 
mentioned. 

BOYS STARTING NOW HAVE JUST AS 
GOooD A CHANCE TO WIN THE MONEY 
AS THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN WITH US 
A LONG TIME. 


WRITE NOW 


for particulars. 


WE START YOU FREE, and by our new 
system of coaching, any boy can learn to sell 
the magazine, and make from $1.00 to $5.00 
A WEEK IN SPARE TIME, 


Address 


Boy Department, THE LITERARY DIGEST 


60 East 23d Street, New York City 
















A NOVEL OF TRAGIC INTENSITY 
THE 


Mystery of the 
Lost Dauphin 


By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 


Translated with an Introductory Essay 
By ANNABEL HORD SEEGER 


**Mme. Bazan is one of the greatest, some peo- 
ple think the greatest, woman novelist of her 
time. She has been called the George Eliot of 
Spain, a foolish title, for her work is not at all 
like George Eliot’s, except that it is tremendous- 
ly powerful. She has a much lighter touch. 
Mr. Howells is one of her greatest admirers in 
America, and has written most enthusiastically 
in her praise.’’—N. Y. Herald. 


12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DV BOIS 
Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne 


A Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D. 
and William A. White, M.D., of the Author’s 
**Les Psychoneurosis”’ 


— work gives the experiences and prin- 

ciples of psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders based upon twenty years of suc- 
cessful specialization and practise in this 
branch of medical skill. ‘The work of the 
author is that of both psychologist and phy- 
sician. Besides many psychological con- 
siderations, the author provides a full de- 
scription of the methods used in his practise 
of psychotherapy. 


*A WORK OF VAST IMPORTANCE” 


Of Inestimable Value to Physicians 


‘To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 
be one of inestimable value.”—Medical Recorder, 
Chicago, Ill. 


No Other Work So Helpful 


‘*T know of no single book so well adapted for the 
physician who would seek to know the practical] appli- 
cations and methods of psychology as that of Du Bois.” 
—Prof. E. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the Munchner 
Medizinische W ochenschrift. 


Enlightenment for Physicians and Sufferers 


‘The author may therefore be said to be a little too 
optimistic, but this does not prevent his work to be a 
source of enlightenment for many nervous sufferers, 
and especially for many physicians.’’—Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 

Clear and Conservative Treatment 


‘* Appearing at a time when the mass of the-profes- 
sion are tending to look upon such methods with ske 
ticism and distrust, the book must prove valuable 
because of its clear and conservative handling of a part 
of our science which -has been ,too little cultivated. 
Psychic disorders demand psychic treatment. The at- 
titude of the author is so optimistic, yet withal so sane, 
that any who accepts his well-nigh axiomatic premises 
can hardly fail to be convinced by his conclusions.’’— 
Medical W orld, Philadelphia. 


It Opens the Door of Hope 


**In this book Du Bois places the treatment of those 
nervous disorders that have no material pathological 
basis on a sound, psychological foundation. . . ° 
reader of this book can fail to be convinced that the 
door of hope will be opened to these patients when the 
druggist’s door is closed to them, and that by tactfully, 
even gradually, educating them to an understanding of 
their condition a cure can best be established. e 
work is, moreover, most interesting reading, and its 
charm of style has not been lost in the excellent trans- 
lation.”,—A merican Journal of Surgery, New York 


City. 
An Author of High Repute 


‘* Dr, Paul Du Bois, professor of neuropathology at-- 


the Dewars of Berne, is a physician of high repute 
in his especial line, who believes that mind is superior 
to matter.””— The San Francisco Chronicle. 


Able and Satisfactory 
“ . . . These subjects are ably and satisfactorily con- 
sidered.””—Southern Practitioner, Nashville, Tenn. 


8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; by mail $3.15. 
Copious Index. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 














THE PASSIONATE HEARTS. Ten genuine Irish 
love stories, by ANNA Macmanvus (Ethna ——— 


1z2mo, cloth, 127 poe gsc. Funk & Wagn 
Company, Pubs., New York. 
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CHARMING GLIMPSES OF A FASCINATING LAND 


THINGS SEEN 
IN MOROCCO 


By A. J. DAWSON 
Author of ‘' Daniel Whyte,” ‘* African Nights’ Enter- 
tainment,” ** Hidden Manna,” etc., etc. 

A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the 
Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. . 

**His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and 
his country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit 
and enlightenment by all who would know something 
of Morocco as it really is.’—Dazily Telegraph. 
8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 

2.70 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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TRAVELERS’ FATIGUE 


—is delightfully relieved hy 
a glass of (CcaCola- Nothing so completely 
refreshes you after a hot,tiresome trip, or so 
brightens your faculties for the delights of 
sightseeing and travel. 


Sold at all founts and carbonated in bottles 5 ¢. 

















